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ed  and  Terry  rode  ahead,  setting*  the  pace  in  the  semi-darkness,  when  they  crashed  into  a  rope 
stretched  across  the  road,  and  the  next  moment  were  attacked  by  a  party  of  young  men. 
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FRED  FEARNOTS  FLYERS; 


OR, 


The  Bicycle  League  of  Avon. 


By  Hal  Standish. 


CHAPTER  I. 

THE  BICYCLE  BOYS  OF  AVON,  AND  WHY  FRED  AND  TERRY 

WENT  THERE. 

“Now,  boys,  I  know  this  stretch  of  road  well.  It’s  just 
fifteen  miles  from  Avon.  We  can  have  a  straight  run  for 
three  and  a  half  miles.  Now,  let’s  see  how  quick  we  can 
make  it.” 

“Make  what?  Avon?” 

“No,  the  three  and  a  half  miles  over  this  level  stretch  of 
road.” 

“Go  ahead,  then.  Set  the  pace  for  us.” 

“Well,  are  you  all  ready?” 

“Yes,”  came  from  the  five  as  with  one  voice. 

“Come  ahead  then and  Fred  Fearnot  started  off  on  his 
splendid  bicycle,  which  had  been  made  specially  for  him 
by  one  of  the  best  manufacturers  of  wheels  in  New  York 
City. 

Terry  Olcott,  Tom  Branham,  Dick  Duncan,  Joe  Jencks 
and  Jack  Kowe,  all  graduates  of  the  famous  Avon  Academy, 


were  close  behind  him  on  their  wheels.  They  were  on  their 
way  to  Avon,  in  response  to  the  earnest  solicitations  of  the 
Senior  Class  of  the  academy,  to  organize  a  Bicycle  League, 
to  ride  against  several  clubs  in  that  part  of  the  country. 

They  had  been  repeatedly  challenged,  and  as  often  as  they 
accepted  the  challenges  were  defeated.  Teacher  Brown,  one 
of  the  faculty  of  the  academy,  suggested  that  if  they  could 
persuade  Fred  Fearnot  to  come  up  and  train  them  and  set 
the  pace  for  them,  they  could  soon  leave  every  club  behind 
them  on  the  highway.  They  acted  promptly  upon  the  sug¬ 
gestion,  and  Fred  found,  on  his  return  to  New  York  from 
a  cruise  along  the  New  England  coast,  a  letter  signed  by 
every  member  of  tbe  club,  urging  him  to  return  to  the 
academy  and  coach  them  till  they  could  win. 

Fred  submitted  the  letter  to  Terry  and  the  four  other 
boys  who  had  been  on  the  cruise  with  them,  and  each  one 
joyously  accepted  the  invitation,  agreeing  to  accompany 
him;  and  now  they  were  on  the  way  to  Avon,  making  the 
trip  up  through  the  country  on  their  wheels.  They  had 
been  two  days  on  the  way,  and  now  were  within  fifteen  miles 
of  the  famous  academy. 
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The  beautiful  stretch  of  roadway  of  three  and  a  half 
miles  tempted  them  into  a  spurt,  after  they  had  already 
made  sixty  miles  that  day.  Fred  was  in  advance,  setting  the 
pace,  and  the  others  were  close  behind  him,  all  going  like 
t he  wind.  When  they  had  gone  about  a  mile  they  passed  a 
bevy  of  young  people  of  both  sexes,  who  were  having  a 
picnic  in  a  grove  near  a  country  school  house.  The  boys 
yelled  and  the  girls  waved  their  handkerchiefs  as  they  shot 
past  them. 

The  boys  on  their  wheels  yelled  and  waved  their  hands  at 
the  girls;  but  kept  on  without  slackening  their  speed  a 
single  moment.  They  made  the  three  and  a  half  miles  in 
exceedingly  quick  time. 

‘‘That  was  a  good  spurt,  boys,”  said  Fred,  as  he  stopped, 
dismounted  and  looked  at  his  watch.  “It  was  at  the  rate 
of  about  thirty  miles  an  hour.” 

“Great  Scott !”  exclaimed  Terry  Olcott,  “you  must  be 
mistaken,  Fred.” 

“Xo,  I  am  not.  We  made  it  in  just  a  little  over  eight 
minutes ;  and  that  is  about  that  rate.” 

“Why,  that’s  railroad  speed,”  said  Dick  Duncan.  “I 
can't  believe  that  the  distance  is  three  and  a  half  miles.” 

“Well,  I  never  measured  it,”  remarked  Fred;  “but  I’ve 
eften  heard  it  spoken  of  by  the  farmers  as  three  and  a  half 
miles  level  stretch  of  road.  They  say  that  there  is  no  other 
such  anywhere  in  the  county,  and  there  have  frequently  been 
races  on  horseback  run  over  it.  The  farms  around  through 
here  are  rated  as  being  much  better  than  those  under  the 
hills.” 

“Yes.  I’ve  heard  that,  too,”  said  Terry.  “I  was  out 
here  once  during  my  second  term  at  the  academy.” 

“Yes,  I  recollect  jthat,”  said  Tom  Branham.  “I  was  with 
you  on  that  trip,  and  so  was  Joe.” 

“Yes,"  laughed  Terry,  “we  stopped  at  that  little  school 
house  back  there  and  drank  water  from  the  well,  while  Joe 
went  over  in  the  field  a  quarter  of  a  mile  away  and  got  a 
big  watermelon.” 

“Yes,  I  remember  that,”  laughed  Joe,  “and  just  as  we  fin¬ 
ished  eating  it  the  old  farmer  came  along  and  made  us  pay  a 
quarter  for  the  melon.” 

“Yes,  your  memory  is  good,”  said  Tom. 

“Of  course  it  is ;  and  that  watermelon  was  good,  too.  I’d 
be  willing  to  ride  back  there  now,  if  I  was  sure  of  getting 
another  one  like  it,  for  I  feel  awfully  dry  after  that  spurt.” 

“So  do  I,”  added  Terry. 

“Well,  about  a  mile  further  on  there  is  a  fine  spring  by 
the  roadside,”  remarked  Fred;  “and  we’ll  stop  there  to 
quench  our  thirst  and  have  a  short  breathing  spell.” 

“Yes,  I  remember  that  spring  well,”  said  Jack  Rowe. 
“It  comes  out  from  under  a  big  rock  at  the  foot  of  the  hill, 
and  is  almost  as  cold  as  ice.  I’m  not  only  thirsty,  but  hun¬ 
gry,  too.” 

“Well,  come  ahead.  The  sooner  we  start  the  sooner  we 
will  get  there,"  said  Fred,  mounting  his  wheel  and  starting 
off. 

The  others  followed  him,  and  when  they  reached  the  top 
cf  the  hill  above  the  spring,  they  saw,  some  four  hundred 
yards  away,  down  at  the  foot  of  it,  a  crowd  of  nearly  a  score 
of  boys  in  bicycle  suits. 

“I  wonder  who  they  are?”  exclaimed  Terry. 


“Blest  if  I  know;  but  we  can  soon  find  out,”  and  they 
started  down  the  hill  at  a  tremendous  rate  of  speed. 

When  they  were  about  half  way  down,  the  boys  at  the 
spring  ran  out  into  the  roadway,  threw  their  caps  in  the 
air,  and  yelled  like  so  many  young  Indians.  Fred,  with 
Terry  close  behind  him,  dashed  right  up  into  their  midst/ 
and  found  themselves  surrounded  by  the  Senior  Class  of  the 
Avon  Academy,  who  shook  hands  with  him.  Some  of  them 
actually  hugged  him.  They  jumped  on  Terry  and  Dick  and 
rolled  them  on  the  ground  at  sheer  joy  at  meeting  them 
again. 

“We’ve  been  waiting  here  an  hour  for  you,  boys,”  said 
Ben  Bailey,  the  leader  of  the  academy  cyclists. 

“Why  didn’t  you  Jet  us  know  you  were  coming  out  to  meet 
us?”  laughed  Fred.  “We  could  have  gotten  here  sooner. 
We’ve  been  taking  our  time,  not  caring  to  reach  Avon  before 
sunset.” 

“Oh,  that’s  all  right.  We  can  rest  here  as  long  as  we 
please.” 

“Well,  so  we  can.  Let  us  have  some  water;”  and  they 
rushed  to  the  spring,  where  they  quenched  their  thirst  with 
copious  drafts  of  the  cool,  sparkling  water  that  bubbled  up 
from  under  a  great  rock. 

Then  they'  all  lay  down  on  the  grass  under  the  shade  of 
a  tree,  where  Fred,  Terry  and  the  others  asked  questions 
about  the  professor,  the  faculty  and  the  dear  “Advocate.” 

“Oh,  they’re  all  well,”  said  Bailey,  “and  instructed  us  to 
give  you  all  a  hearty  welcome  to  the  academy  as  soon  as  you 
hove  in  sight.  There  are  vacant  rooms  in  the  dormitory 
which  you  fellows  can  have,  and  a  seat  at  the  mess  table.” 

“Oh,  thunder !”  said  Fred,  “we’ll  take  the  rooms  and  pay 
for  our  meals.” 

“I  don’t  believe  the  professor  will  let  you  do  it,  Fred ;  for 
the  old  man  loves  you  as  though  you  were  his  own  son.  You 
have  certainly  got  a  warm  place  in  the  heart  of  every  one 
of  the  faculty.” 

“Yes,”  laughed  one  of  the  boys,  “I  believe  the  warmest 
spot  he  has  is  in  the  heart  of  the  ‘Advocate.’  ” 

“Shut  up  on  that,”  laughed  Terry,  “I’m  stuck  on  the 
‘Advocate’  myself,  and  if  ever  Fred  and  I  fight  again  it  will 
probably  be  on  that  account.” 

“Did  you  and  Fred  ever  have  a  fight?”  asked  one  of  the 
boys. 

“Yes,  the  first  week  he  came  to  the  academy  we  had  a 
fight,  and  I  got  the. worst  of  it;  but  we’ve  never  exchanged 
blows  since,  except  with  the  gloves  on,  when  I  was  taking 
boxing  lessons  from  him.” 

“Well,  did  you  learn  how  to  box?”  Bailey  asked. 

on  bet  I  did  ;  and  1 11  tell  you  it’s  worth  a  fortune  to  a 
fellow  to  know  how  to  keep  another  fellow’s  fist  off  of  his 
nose.” 


*  C  A  ^  iu  yovui  jl 

know  a  little  about  sparring,  and  T 'll  wager  a  supper  for  the 
whole  class  that  you  can’t  keep  me  off  of  your  nose.” 

Terry  sprang  up,  extended  his  hand  to  Bailey,  saving: 
“That’s  a  bet,  old  fellow;  and  I'll  make  another  With 
you  that  I  can  not  only  keep  you  off  from  my  nose,  but  can 
get  on  to  yours  ;  so  we’ll  have  two  suppers.” 

“Alt  right,”  laughed  Bailey,  and  they  shook  hands  a-ain 
Very  few  of  the  Senior  Class  for  that  term  knew  anything 
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about  Terry’s  skill  at  fencing  or  sparring.  They  little 
dreamed  that  having  Fred  as  his  model  and  teacher  he  had 
Miulied  and  practised  with  an  energy  that  had  almost  made 
him  his  equal. 

“Who's  at  the  head  of  the  Avon  Bicycle  Club?”  Fred 
asked  of  Bailey. 

“Xick  Hooper,  and  he's  a  good  one.  They  have  twenty- 
two  members,  and  he  has  set  the  pace  for  them  till  they  have 
outstripped  any  other  in  this  part  of  the  country.  The 
track  on  the  athletic  grounds  has  been  extended  until  the 
circuit  is  a  half  mile,  and  they  have  beaten  everything  that 
came  along.  Everybody  through  this  region  seems  to  have 
gone  wild  over  cycling.  The  ‘Advocate’  herself  now  rides 
the  wheel.” 

“Great  Scott !  you  don't  mean  that !”  exclaimed  Fred. 

“Yes,  I  do,”  laughed  Bailey.  “And  she  rides  gracefully, 
too.” 

“Well,  I  wouldn't  have  thought  it,"  laughed  Fred,  “for 
she  is  the  personification  of  dignity  and  feminine  proprie- 
hr.”  .  | 

“Oh,  everybody’s  riding  wheels  there  now.  The  old  pro¬ 
fessor  himself  thinks  the  wheel  is  one  of  the  greatest  in¬ 
ventions  of  the  age,  and  he  feels  very  sore  over  the  fact  that 
our  boys  have  been  beaten  by  the  Avon  Club.  He  and 
Teacher  Brown  have  insisted  that  you  can  put  us  in  shape 
to  beat  them  in  less  than  a  fortnight.  I  tell  you  the  Old 
Han  has  got  faith  in  you,  Fred.  The  ‘Advocate’  showed  me 
a  big  album,  which  the  professor  had  bought,  in  which  noth¬ 
ing  has  been  placed  but  the  splendid  speeches  made  by  you 
and  the  others  at  the  banquet  given  to  the  Alumni  of  the 
Academy.  People  are  talking  about  your  speech  on  that 
night  yet,  and  the  ‘Advocate’  thinks  that  you  will  yet  be 
the  greatest  orator  of  America.” 

“Well,  bless  her  dear  heart,”  said  Fred,  “she  always  was 
a  staunch  friend  of  mine.” 

“Well,  as  for  that  matter,”  said  Bailey,  “she  seems  to  be 
the  friend  of  every  student  of  the  academy,  and  the  boys  all 
love  her  to  a  degree  that  amounts  to  reverence.  None  of  us 
can  go  to  her  for  advice  or  assistance  without  getting  it. 
Last  month  one  of  them  lost  his  pocket-book,  with  every 
cent  of  money  he  had  with  liim  in  it.  She  went  to  him  and 
offered  to  lend  him  what  money  he  needed.” 

“By  George !  that’s  just  like  her,”  said  Fred.  “As  true¬ 
hearted  a  girl  as  ever  lived.  Some  think  her  cold  and 
formal.  She  takes  that  from  her  mother,  but  she  is  a  warm¬ 
hearted  girl.” 

“Yes,  she  is  all  that,”  said  Bailey.  “There  isn’t  a  boy 
in  the  academy  who  wouldn’t  fight  for  her.  A  couple  of 
weeks  ago  she  was  indisposed,  confined  to  her  room  for  three 
days,  and  the  boys  nearly  ruined  all  the  flower  gardens  in 
that  part  of  town  making  up  bouquets  to  send  to  her.  They 
literally  filled  the  cottage  with  them.  It  touched  her  so 
deeply  that  she  got  well  at  once,  and  gave  every  boy  a  smile 
who  came  about  her.” 

After  an  hour’s  rest  the  boys  mounted  their  wheels  and 
started  on  toward  Avon,  arriving  there  just  a  little  before 
sunset.  As  they  passed  up  the  street  toward  the  bridge, 
merchants  and  their  clerks  lined  the  sidewalks  to  give  Fred, 
Terry  and  the  others  a  welcome  cheer.  At  the  bridge  a  bevy 
of  the  High  School  Senior  Class  girls  met  them,  and  rode 


over  to  the  academy  grounds  with  them.  Fred  knew  every 
one  of  them,  having  met  them  at  the  banquet  two  months 
before.  He  greeted  every  one  by  name,  complimented  them 
on  their  wheels,  their  beauty  and  their  skill  as  cyclists. 

On  reaching  the  gate  of  the  academy  grounds,  the  High 
School  girls  turned  and  rode  back  to  avoid  the  crowd  of 
students  who  had  assembled  there  to  welcome  the  boys. 
The  professor  and  the  faculty  gave  Fred  and  the  others  a 
cordial  welcome.  The  ‘Advocate’  and  her  mother  were  by 
his  side,  and  of  course  the  boys  paid  their  respects  to  them 
as  soon  as  they  dismounted  from  their  wheels.  Fred  and 
Terry  kissed  the  hands  of  both,  as  they  had  always  done  on 
arriving  or  leaving  Avon. 

“You  boys  are  looking  splendid,”  said  the  professor,  as  he 
shook  hands  with  them. 

“Why  shouldn't  we?”  laughed  Fred.  “We’ve  been  on  a 
cruise  for  three  weeks  on  salt  water,  and  have  had  a  two 
days’  rim  on  our  wheels.  There’s  nothing  in  the  world  like 
outdoor  sports  to  build  up  one’s  constitution.” 

“That  is  true,”  assented  the  professor;  “but  many  are 
given  to  overtaxing  themselves,  particularly  on  the  wheel.” 

“Yes,  that  is  true,  professor.  I  believe  I’ve  been  guilty 
of  doing  so  myself;  but)  look  here,  Miss  Eunice,”  and  he 
turned  suddenly  to  the  professor’s  daughter,  “they  tell  me 
that  you  are  an  enthusiastic  bicyclist.” 

“Oh,  I'm  very  fond  of  bicycling,”  she  laughed.  “I  had 
no  idea  I  would  like  it  so  much  until  I  tried  it.” 

“Well,  it’s  had  a  marvelous  effect  on  vom  You  certainly 
weigh  ten  or  fifteen  pounds  more  than  when  I  saw  you  last, 
and  you  never  looked  better  in  your  life.  I  regret  that  I 
was  not  here  when  you  began  learning  to  ride.” 

“I'm  very  glad  you  were  not,”  said  she;  “for  I  had  sev¬ 
eral  very  awkward  falls.” 

“Yes,  of  course,  but  you  wouldn’t  if  I  had  been  with 
you.  I  never  let  a  girl  get  a  fall  when  I'm  teaching  her  to 
ride  the  wheel.” 

« 

“That’s  so,”  laughed  Terry,  “he  never  let’s  go  of  her 
waist.” 

“Well,  do  you  know  of  any  better  way  to  hold  up  a  girl?” 
Fred  asked. 

“No,  I  don’t;  and  the  girls  think  that's  the  only  way.” 

The  boys  were  shown  up  to  their  rooms  in  the  dormitory, 
where  they  proceeded  to  wash  oil*  the  dust  of  travel.  Their 
grips  had  been  sent  by  rail,  and  were  waiting  for  them  in 
the  room.  Fred,  Terry  and  their  four  companions  took 
their  grips,  went  down  to  the  boat-house,  had  a  swim  in  the 
river,  and  returned  to  the  academy  greatly  refreshed,  and 
a  little  later  joined  the  students  at  supper  in  the  great  din¬ 
ing-room.  Fred  sat  alongside  of  Teacher  Brown,  and  the 
latter  remarked  to  him : 

“I’ve  been  trying  to  persuade  the  professor  to  establish  a 
gymnasium  in  connection  with  the  academy,  and  offer  the 
position  of  instructor  to  you.” 

“Oh,  thunder !”  laughed  Fred,  “I  couldn’t  accept  it,  even 
for  ten  thousand  a  year.” 

“Why  not?  I’m  sure  you  would  make  one  of  the  best  in 
all  the  land,  simply  because  you  have  a  natural  fondness 
for  it.” 

“Yes,  but  I  prefer  to  spend  a  few  years  in  travel  and 
outdoor  sports  before  settling  down  to  business  in  father's 
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oflice.  I  am  laying  the  foundation  of  a  constitution  that  I 
hope  will  carry  me  through  a  life  of  ninety  or  one  hundred 
years.” 

‘‘Really,  my  boy,  are  you  making  such  calculations  as 
that  ?”  \ 

“Yes,  sir.  I  believe  that  it  is  easy  for  one  to  do,  if  he 
starts  right  at  the  beginning  of  his  life’s  journey.  Be  mod¬ 
erate  in  eating  and  drinking,  with  plenty  of  vigorous  out¬ 
door  exercise,  and  the  chances  are  in  one’s  favor  of  living 
four-score  years  and  beyond  it,  and  gradually  becoming  as 
tough  as  an  old  farmer’s  cowhide  boots.  I  sleep  well,  di¬ 
gest  what  I  eat,  and  try  always  to  keep  a  clean  conscience. 
Just  look  at  Terry.  When  I  first  met  him  here  at  the  acad¬ 
emy  he  was  a  loose-jointed  sort  of  a  fellow,  who  didn’t 
know  how  to  handle  himself.  Now  he  is  a  marvel  of 
strength  and  skill  in  athletic  sports.” 

“Yes,  the  change  is  wonderful,”  assented  Brown.  “More 
so  than  in  yourself ;  but  you  had  begun  that  sort  of  training 
before  you  came  here.” 

“Yes,  so  I  had  ;„  and  I  hadn’t  been  here  a  week  before 
Terry  tried  to  lick  me,  and  I'  walloped  him  so  well  that  it 
nearly  broke  his  heart.  Then  I  took  him  in  hand  and 
trained  him,  and  I’m  blest  if  I  don't  believe  the  boy  would 
die  for  me  any  time,  as  I  would  for  him.” 

“Oh,  he’s  got  a  pretty  lister,”  insinuated  Brown. 

“Yes,  he  has.  Not  only  a  pretty  sister,  but  a  good  one; 
one  of  the  best  all-round  girls  I  ever  met.  Always  bright  as 
a  new  coined  dollar,  and  as  fond  of  outdoor  sport  as  Terry 
is  himself.” 

“Well,  are  you  much  interested  in  her  direction  ?” 

“Don’t  mention  it,”  laughed  Fred.  “A  fellow  can’t  go 
about  her  without  becoming  interested.” 

That  evening,  on  invitation  of  the  professor,  Fred  spent 
an  hour  in  the  cottage  with  him,  his  wife  and  Eunice,  where 
they  made  him  tell  all  about  his  cruise  along  the  New  Eng¬ 
land  coast,  -and  the  adventures  he  and  the  boys  met  with. 
He  entertained  them  so  well  that  they  were  loth  to  let  him 
go  when  the  hour  for  retiring  came. 


CHAPTER  II. 

AT  THE  AVON  ACADEMY — TERRY  AND  HIS  STORIES. 

The  next  day  after  Fred's  arrival  at  Avon,  the  Senior 
Class  met  down  at  the  boat-house  to  organize  a  bicycle 
league,  for  the  purpose  of  sustaining  the  reputation  of  the 
Avon  Academy  in  the  field  of  outdoor  sports.  When  Fred 
was  a  student  there  they  won  every  game  on  the  diamond 
field  and  the  boat  club,  under  his  guidance,  and  by  means 
of  his  famous  stroke,  won  a  reputation  second  to  none  in 
the  whole  country.  At  Yale,  when  he  was  a  student  there, 
he  defeated  Harvard’s  champion  in  a  hurdle  foot  race  that 
drew  the  greatest  crowd  ever  krlown  at  New  Haven. 

“Now,  boys,”  said  he,  when  they  were  assembled  in  the 
boat-house,  “Terry  and  T  are'  here  at  your  invitation.  We 
came  quickly  on  receiving  your  letter,  because  our  hearts  are 
always  with  the  Academy  of  Avon.  Now,  tell  us  what  you 


want  us  to  do,  and  we  will  do  our  best  to  comply  with  your 
wishes.” 

“That’s  easy,”  said  Ben  Bailey.  “We  want  you  to  help  us 
get  into  shape  to  beat  anything  on  wheels  in  the  country.” 

“Well,  that’s  a  big  job,”  laughed  Fred.  “America  is  a 
big  country ;  and  thousands  and  tens  of  thousand  of  splen¬ 
did  fellows  are  on  their  wheels  everywhere,  and  some  of 
them  are  beating  the  world’s  record.  It  may  not  be  pos¬ 
sible  for  us  to  beat  the  world’s  record,  but  it  has  always 
been  a  rule  of  mine  that  whatever  I  have  to  do  to  do  it  well. 
Of  course  there  are  limits  to  human  endurance,  but  scarcely 
any  limit  to  science.  I  believe  it  was  Solomon  who  said 
that  the  victory  was  not  always  for  the  strongest,  nor  the 
race  for  the  swiftest.  I  may  not  have  the  quotation  just 
right,  but  that  is  the  spirit  of  it.  I  have  met  men  who 
were  twice  as  strong  as  I  am,  but  because  they  were  not 
skilled  in  the  science  of  sparring  they  could  not  stand  up 
before  me;  so  you  see  that  knowledge  is  power.  Now,  on 
the  wheel  you  must  understand  this,  that  the  knowledge  of 
how  to  get  the  greatest  speed  out  of  your  wheel  is  worth 
more  than  simply  physical  strength  in  working  the  pedals. 
The  first  lesson  for  you  to  learn,  after  mastering  the  wheel, 
is  to  understand  how  to  take  care  of  it  and  keep  it  in  good 
shape.  You  must  always  keep  it  screwed  up  just  right,  kept 
bright  as  a  newly  coined  dollar,  and  always  well  oiled.  I 
noticed  some  of  you  yesterday  had  wheels  that  had  been 
sadly  neglected.  You  should  never  mount,  for  even  a 
short  spin,  without  seeing  that  your  wheel  is  oiled;  nor 
should  you  ever  stow  it  away,  even  for  a  few  hours,  without 
cleaning  it  from  dust  or  mud. 

“You  may  feel  a  bit  tired  after  a  run,  but  that  will  never 
justify  you  in  neglecting  your  wheel.  A  man  with  a  fine 
horse  should  look  to  his  comfort  after  a  trip  before  thinking 
of  his  own.  The  old  knights,  in  the  days  of  chivalry,  made 
their  steeds  their  companions.  They  loved  them  as  they 
loved  their  wives  and  sweethearts,  and  trained  them  so  that 
there  was  a  mutual  understanding  between  them  at  all 
times,  and  under  all  circumstances ;  for  a  bout  with  the  foe 
often  depended  greatly  upon  the  training  of  the  steed. 
They  rushed  at  each  other  with  their  lances  poised,  and  fre¬ 
quently  the  steed  that  had  been  trained  to  understand  the 
pressure  of  the  rider’s  knee  won  the  fight  for  his  master 
by  moving  to  the  right  or  the  left  just  a  few  inches.  So  a 
wheelman  should  make  his  wheel  a  part  of  himself,  by  hav¬ 
ing  such  supreme  command  of  it  that  it  will  obey  the  slio-ht- 
est  touch  on  the  handle  bar,  or  the  pedal,  or  the  swaying  of 
the  body.  All  of  which  can  be  acquired  by  intelligent  prac¬ 
tice  diligently  pursued.  Now,  what  name  have  you  adopted 
for  your  club  ?” 

“We  haven’t  adopted  one  as  yet,”  said  Bailey,  speaking 
for  the  class;  “in  fact  we  haven’t  given  that  any  thought.” 

“Well,  we  should  adopt  a  name,  and  I  would  suggest  that 
you  make  it  significant.” 

Several  names  were  proposed  and  rejected  by  a  majority 
vote.  At  last  one  of  the  boys  suggested ’the  name  of  “Fred 
Fearnot’s  Flyers ;  or  the  Bicycle  League  of  Avon.” 

“Oh,  thunder!”  said  Fred,  “leave  my  name  off:” 

“Not  on  your  life!”  yelled  a  dozen  of  the  boys;  and  in 
spite  of  him  the  name  was  unanimously  adopted. 
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"  ‘‘Now,  boys,"  said  lie,  “I  won't  have  that.  I'm  afraid 
it  will  reflect  on  me,  and  the  charge  be  laid  at  my  door  that 
it  was  chosen  at  my  suggestion.” 

‘A\  all,"  veiled  one  of  the  boys,  “whoever  makes  the  charge 
we’ll  lick.” 

"Call  it  the  ‘Academy  League/  ”  suggested  Fred. 

“No,”  yelled  the  boys. 

“Well,  then  call  it  the  ‘Lambert  Flyers/  ” 

‘*Oh,  shut  up,”  yelled  one  of  the  boys.  “It’s  ‘Fred  Fear- 
not's  Flyers/  or  we  don't  fly  at  all.” 

So  the  name  was  adopted,  and  Fred  had  to  submit. 

“Now,  about  the  uniform,  boys.  I  don’t  think  we  can 
have  any  better  than  the  gray  that  we  now  wear;  for  it  is 
about  the  color  of  the  dust  in  this  part  of  the  country.” 

They  agreed  with  him  on  the  matter  of  uniform. 

“Now,  another  thing.  How  many  of  you  are  in  need  of 
first-class,  new  wheels  ?  Everyone  of  you  who  thinks  your 
wheel  is  in  good  condition  hold  up  your  right  hand.” 

Every  one  held  up  his  hand  except  some  four  or  five,  and 
they  claimed  that  they  thought  a  little  repairing  would 
make  theirs  all  right.  ^ 

“Very  well,”  he  said.  “Is  there  a  good  repair  shop  in 
Avon  ?” 

“Yes,  two  of  them,”  was  the  answer. 

“Very  well,  then.  See  to  it  that  your  wheels  are  put  in 
good  shape,  without  any  delay,  and  this  afternoon  we’ll  take 
a  trip  out  into  the  country  and  take  a  few  lessons.  Now, 
before  we  adjourn,  let’s  have  some  of  the  old  Glee  Club 
songs.” 

The  next  moment  Ben  Bailey,  who  had  a  fine  tenor  voice, 
started  up  one  of  the  rollicking  songs  of  the  club,  and  the 
entire  party  of  twenty-six  boys  joined  in  and  sang  lustily. 
Two  or  three  other  songs  were  sung  in  succession,  after 
which  the  meeting  adjourned.  The  members  of  the  Senior 
Class  at  once  repaired  to  the  academy  for  their  recitation, 
leaving  Fred,  Terry  and  their  four  companions  at  the  boat¬ 
house  to  enjoy  themselves  im  any  way  that  suited  them. 
They  were  about  to  take  a  swim,  when  Black  Pete,  the  por¬ 
ter  of  the  academy,  put  in  his  appearance.  The  students 
paid  him  a  monthly  salary  to  give  a  couple  of  hours  daily 
to  keeping  things  in  shipshape  at  the  boat-house. 

“Charcoal,  old  man,”  said  Fred,  extending  his  hand  to  the 
big  blacIT  fellow,  “it  does  me  good  to  look  on  your  shining 
face  once  more.” 

Pete  grinned  from  ear  to  ear,  and  expressed  his  joy  at 
meeting  Fred  again. 

“We  don’t  have  much  fun  here,  Mr.  Fred,”  said  he,  “w^ien 
you  are  away.” 

“Oh,  I  find  the  boys  just  the  same  as  when  I  was  here,” 
returned  Fred ;  “only  I  guess  they  don’t  bother  you  as  much 
as  I  did.” 

“You  didn’t  bodder  me  none,”  laughed  Pete.  “Some  of 
dem  boys  are  bad  ones,  and  they  think  that  mischief  is  fun, 
when  it  isn’t.” 

“Yes,  there’s  a  difference  between  mischief  and  fun;  but, 
look  here,  Pete,  some  of  the  boys  have  told  me  that  you  are 
very  sweet  on  Cynthia.  Is  that  so  ? 

‘"No,  sah,  it  ain’t  so.  I  ain’t  sweet  on  no  gal.” 

“Oh,  it’s  perfectly  natural  for  a  fellow  to  fall  in  love 
with  a  good-looking  girl.  You  needn’t  be  ashamed  of  it. 


When  you're  ready  to  marry  her  let  me  know,  and  I’ll  make 
you  a  present  of  a  swallow- tailed  suit  of  clothes.  Now, 
don’t  forget  that.” 

“No,  sah,  I  won’t  forget  it;  but  I  ain’t  a-gwine  to  get  mar¬ 
ried  yet.  That  ar  gal  gets  some  fool  notions  in  her  head 
sometimes ;”  and  he  shook  his  head  as  though  he  had  some 
very  decided  opinions  about  black  Cynthia,  who  had  been 
one  of  the  kitchen  maids  at  the  academy  for  several  years. 

“Oh,  well,  most  girls  are  frisky,  old  man,”  laughed  Fred. 
“Girls  can  do  foolish  things  as  well  as  men,  you  know ;  and 
very  often  they  have  more  level  heads  than  the  men  they 
marry.” 

“Yes,  that’s  a  fac’;  but  Black  Cynthia  ain’t  got  no  level 
head.” 

“Has  she  been  trifling  with  you,  Pete?” 

“No,  sah,  there  can’t  no  gal  trifle  wiv  me.” 

Pete  proceeded  to  pile  the  chairs  which  the  boys  had  used 
at  the  meeting  in  a  corner  of  the  club  house,  in  order  to 
sweep  the  floor.  When  he  had  put  the  last  chair  up  on  the 
top  of  the  heap,  there  was  a  sudden  growl,  snap  and  snarl 
as  from  a  fierce  bulldog  underneath  it;  and  Pete  made  a 
dash  for  the  door,  actually  running  over  J ack  Rowe,  sending 
him  sprawling  on  the  floor. 

“Look  out  for  dat  dog,  dere,”  he  yelled. 

“Whose  dog  is  it?”  Fred  asked. 

“I  dunno,  sah.  I  ain’t  seen  him ;  but  he  made  a  snap  at 
me,  and  I  don’t  want  no  hydrophoby.” 

“Why,  what’s  the  matter  with  you,  Pete,  there’s  no  dog 
in  the  house  here?”  said  Terry,  going  toward  the  pile  of 
chairs  in  the  corner.  “You  must  be  getting  off  your  base 
entirely.” 

“I  dun  heerd  that  dog,  sah,”  said  Pete,  following  him 
back  toward  the  chairs  in  a  cautious  sort  of  way. 

The  boys  knew  that  Fred  was  putting  up  some  of  his 
tricks  of  ventriloquism  on  the  black  porter  and,  of  course, 
joined  in  to  help  him  out.  While  he  was  leaning  over  and 
looking  under  the  pile  of  chairs,  Fred  sent  the  whole  heap 
tumbling  down  by  jerking  one  away,  and  set  up  a  tremen¬ 
dous  ky-yiing,  that  caused  Pete  to  make  a  break  for  the  door 
again  in  a  panic.  The  boys  roared  with  laughter,  and 
voted  Pete  a  great  coward. 

“I  don’t  want  no  snake  bites  nor  hydrophoby,”  said  Pete. 
“Denis  two  things  in  this  world  that  I’se  afraid  of.” 

“But  there’s  neither  a  snake  nor  a  dog  in  there,”  said  Ter¬ 
ry.  “You  seem  to  be  getting  nervous  in  your  old  age.” 

“There’s  a  dog  under  dere,”  said  Pete,  shaking  his  head. 

Just  then  a  girlish  voice  in  a  rear  room  began  calling 
Pete  to  run  there  quick,  and  the  porter  went  dashing  into 
the  room,  followed  by  the  boys,  who  accused  him  of  keeping 
a  girl  hid  down  there  somewhere. 

“Wliar  am  dat  gal?”  he  asked,  looking  around  with  a 
puzzled  expression  on  his  face. 

“That’s  what  I  want  to  know,”  said  Terrv.  “Where  is 
she?  Where  do  you  keep  her?  I’m  going  to  tell  the  old 
man  on  you.” 

“I  ain’t  got  no  gal  heah/  growled  Pete,  very  much  rattled. 

“Make  those  boys  go  back,  Pete,”  called  a  girl’s  voice 
in  the  next  room.  “Don’t  let  them  come  in  here.” 

“Oh,  thunder !”  cried  Terry;  “we  are  onto  you,  old  man.” 
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Pete  dashed  into  the  other  room,  and,  of  course,  finding  no 
one  there,  his  eyes  began  to  bulge. 

‘‘Say,  old  man,  where  do  you  hide  her?”  Dick  Duncan 

asked. 

“I  ain’t  dun  hide  nobody,”  protested  Pete. 

Just  then  they  heard  the  wailing  of  a  little  baby  under 
the  boat  house,  and  all  looked  at  Pete  with  an  inquiring  ex¬ 
pression  on  their  faces. 

“Is  that  jour  kid,  old  man?”  Terry  asked. 

Without  uttering  a  word  Pete  dashed  out  of  the  boat 
house,  ran  around  to  the  side,  got  down  on  his  hands  and 
knees  and  looked  everywhere  about  for  the  crying  baby, 
which  kept  up  a  continual  yell  for  “Papa !  Papa !” 

The  boys  followed  him,  and  pretended  to  make  as  earnest 
a  search  as  he  did ;  but  being  unable  to  find  the  infant  Terry 
threatened  to  have  Pete  arrested.  Without  uttering  a  word 
Pete  arose  to  his  feet  and  made  a  break  for  the  academy,  not 
having  done  any  of  his  usual  chores  about  the  boat  house. 

“By  George!”  laughed  Tom,  “you  broke  him  all  up, 
Fred.” 

“Yes,”  laughed  Terry;  “I'll  bet  he  throws  up  his  job  of 
taking  care  of  the  boats.” 

“Oh,  we  musn't  let  him  do  that,”  laughed  Fred,  “because 
that  would  lose  him  about  five  dollars  a  month.  Colored 
people  are  very  superstitious,  and  if  he  gets  the  idea  in  his 
head  that  this  place  is  haunted  or  bewitched,  he  wouldn’t 
come  about  it  for  five  dollars  a  day.” 

“Well/ he’s  a  frightened  coon,”  laughed  Terry,  “and  I 
guess  we  11  have  some  trouble  in  disabusing  his  mind  of  the 
impression  you  made  on  it.” 

“Oh,  he'll  get  over  it,”  laughed  Fred.  “I’ve  played  tricks 
of  that  kind  on  him  before;  but  it  always  rattled  him.  But 
see  here,  boys,  we  have  nothing  to  do  now  until  after  the 
seniors  get  out  of  the  recitation  room.  ,  Let’s  go  over  into 
town  and  see  what  we  can  find  out  about  the  bicycle  club 
over  there.” 

“All  right,”  said  Terry,  and  the  entire  party  of  six  left  the 
boat  house  and  returned  to  the  academy  before  starting  out 
for  town. 

They  saw  Pete  standing  under  the  shade  of  a  tree  looking 
at  them. 

“Say,  old  man,”  laughed  Terry,  “we  found  that  baby. 
We  wrapped  it  up  and  left  it  in  one  of  the  boats  for  you. 
You’d  better  go  down  and  attend  to  it.” 

Pete  turned  away  without  making  any  reply  and  went 
down  into  the  janitor’s  quarters. 

“Let  him  alone,”  said  Fred.  “Don’t  give  him  more  than 
he  can  stand.  The  fun  will  last  longer  if  we  just  give  him 
small  doses  at  a  time.” 

“Thunder !  you  don’t  call  that  a  small  dose,  do  you  ?” 

“Well,  no ;  but  it’s  enough  for  one  day.” 

Over  in  town  the  boys  went  to  the  post  office,  where  they 
met  two  members  of  the  Avon  Bicycle  Club. 

“You  boys  had  quite  a  run  of  it,”  said  the  Avon  bicyclist, 
as  he  shook  hands  with  Fred  and  Terry. 

“Yes ;  it  was  a  fine  run,  too,  and  but  for  the  dust  we  would 
have  enjoyed  it  much  better  than  we  did.” 

“Well,  you’re  not  afraid  of  a  little  dust,  are  you  ?” 

No.  Wo  can  keep  ahead  of  the  dust,  even  when  we  ^o 
with  the  wind.” 


“Yes,”  laughed  the  Avon  man,  “I've  heard  that  sort  oj. 
talk  before;  but  when  you  say  wind  you  mean  a  gentle 
zephyr  going  at  the  rate  of  about  six  miles  an  hour.” 

“Well,  that’s  your  pace,”  laughed  Terry.  “We  do  a  little 
better  than  that.  It  takes  a  cyclone  to  blow  dust  on  us.  We 
were  in  a  storm  the  other  day,  going  down  hill,  and  a  streak 
of  lightning  got  after  us.  We  beat  it  before  it  got  to  the 
bottom.” 

“Ah,  indeed  !  what  became  of  it  ?” 

“Hanged  if  I  know.  It  got  so  disgusted  that  it  switched 
off  into  the  woods  and  we  went  on  over  the  next  hill.” 

“That’s  a  good  one,”  said  the  club  man.  “Have  you  got 
any  more  like  it.” 

“Yes ;  but  you’ve  got  to  swallow  that  before  I  give  you  any 
more.” 

“Excuse  me,  please.  I  can’t  swallow  it.” 

“What’s  the  matter  with  it?  Why  can’t  you?” 

“It’s  too  big  for  my  gullet.” 

“Well,  if  your  gullet  isn’t  big  enough  for  that,  you  can’t 
keep  up  with  us  on  the  road.” 

“Well,  we’ll  see  about  that.  We’ve  kept  ahead  so  far  of 
everything  in  this  part  of  the  State.” 

“Yes;  so  I’ve  heard;  but  you  haven’t  run  up  against  any 
fast  cyclists  yet.  You  fellows  up  here  think  if  you  can  make 
a  hundred  miles  in  a  hundred  hours  you’re  making  fast 
time.” 

“Well,  if  you  can  wheel  as  fast  as  you  can  talk,  I  don’t  care 
to  run  against  you,”  retorted  the  Avon  man.” 

“Well,  that  shows  that  even  in  talking  we’re  ahead  of  you 
fellows.  We  beat  you  on  the  boat  races  last  year,  wiped  up 
the  diamond  with  you  at  baseball  the  season  before,  and  now 
in  a  talking  match  you  throw  up  the  sponge  without  making 
an  effort.” 

“Oh,  none  of  us  pretends  to  be  a  talker;  but  if  you  want  to 
take  a  spin  on  the  wheel  we  are  ready  for  you  any  time. 
Three  of  us  are  going  out  to  the  athletic  grounds  now,  to  ex¬ 
excise  on  the  track.  It’s  just  a  half  mile  around.  Get  your 
wheels  and  come  out  there  and  exercise  with  us.” 

“Oh,  we’ve  had  exercise  enough,”  laughed  Terry.  “We- 
made  the  trip  up  here  from  Hew  York  on  our  wheels,  and 
we  want  a  day  or  two  of  rest.” 

“Well,  see  here,  have  you  fellows  come  up  to  train  the 
academy  boys  against  us?” 

“Ho,”  laughed  Terry,  “we  came  up  to  enjoy  a  vacation 
with  them,  and  of  course  we're  going  to  wheel  with  them 
while  here.” 

“Well,  I  heard  that  you  were  going  to  train  the  boys  and 
challenge  all  the  clubs  in  this  part  of  the  country.” 

‘Acs,  laughed  Terry.  “Avon  is  a  small  town;  but  you 
can  hear  some  pretty  big  stories  in  it  sometimes.” 

“What’s  the  use  of  denying  it?”  the  other  fellow  asked. 
“T  never  knew  you  and  Fearnot  to  come  up  here,  after  leav¬ 
ing  the  academy,  without  having  some  kind  of  a  game  in 
view.  We  are  really  glad  you  have  come.” 

“Are  you  quite  sure  of  that  ?”  Terry  asked.  “I  heard  that 
some  o I  you  were  disposed  to  kick  against  making  any  race 
with  the  academy  boys,  if  we  had  anything  to  do  with  it.” 

“Oh,  1  guess  you  didn’t  hear  that.” 
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CHAPTER  III. 

THE  RACE  AND  THE  CHALLENGE  THAT  FOLLOWED  IT. 

Whilst  Terry  was  bantering  the  Avon  Club  member,  Fred 
and  the  other  boys  were  shaking  hands  with  friends  vvho 
came  up,  all  of  whom  welcomed  them  back  to  Avon.  Every¬ 
body  in  town  knew  of  Fred's  exploit  on  the  wheel  the  year 
before,  when  he  gave  an  exhibition  of  leaping  logs  and 
ditches  on  it,  and  naturally  they  expected  to  find  the  Avon 
cyclists  pushed  to  the  wall  by  him.  The  members  of  the 
club  themselves  frankly  acknowledged  his  superiority,  but 
boldly  asserted  that  he  could  not  train  any  of  the  academy 
boys  up  to  his  standard,  and  that  as  a  club,  they  could  beat 
anything  in  all  that  region. 

The  boys  spent  the  greater  part  of  the  day  renewing  ac¬ 
quaintances  in  the  town,  after  which  they  returned  over  to 
the  academy  in  time  to  meet  the  senior  class  as  they  came 
out  from  the  recitation  room.  Every  one  mounted  his 
wheel  and  rode  out  beyond  the  academy  to  the  level  stretch 
of  road  where  the  boys  had  often  exercised.  There  Fred  and 
Terry  instructed  them  in  squads,  how  to  get  the  most  speed 
with  the  least  exertion,  and  quite  a  number  of  them  at  once 
saw  the  advantage  of  their  instruction. 

“How”  said  Fred,  “I  want  Terry  to  take  half  of  you  and 
go  up  about  two  miles  and  start  back,  one  at  a  time,  and 
mark  to  the  very  second  the  start.  At  the  same  time  others 
will  leave  this  end  and  pass  you  on  the  road.  We  will  see 
that  our  watches  have  the  time  to  the  exact  minute,  and  by 
that  means  will  find  out  who  the  best  speeders  are.” 

Fred  and  Terry  compared  their  watches  and  set  them 
exactly  even.  Then  they  divided  the  party  and  began  the 
speed  test.  The  boys  were  surprised  at  the  different  records 
that  were  made,  and  when  every  one  had  made  his  run  Fred 
explained  to  the  slower  ones  how  they  could  improve  their 
speed. 

“How,  I'll  set  the  pace  for  you,”  said  he ;  “and  I  want  you 
to  keep  up  with  me.  One  can  make  better  time  when  he 
has  the  pace  set  for  him ;  and  another  thing  I  want  to  warn 
you  against,  and  that  is  leaning  over  the  handle  bars.  Hine 
out  of  ten  wheelmen  think  that  they  should  hang  their  chins 
over  the  bar  in  order  to  get  the  greatest  speed.  IPs  a  mis¬ 
take.  You  want  to  sit  up  straight  as  a  cavalryman  in  the 
saddle.  Down  in  Hew  York  city  a  fellow  who  leans  over  the 
bar,  as  though  he  was  swimming,  is  looked  upon  as  a  low 
fellow,  and  called  ‘a  scorcher/  Gentlemen  sit  up  straight,  so 
as  to  throw  their  weight  on  the  pedals  and  saddle.  When 

vou  lean  over  so  far  you’re  off  your  balance,  and  a  great  deal 

«/ 

of  weight  is  placed  on  the  handle  bar.  That,  of  course,  re¬ 
quires  extra  exertion  in  the  muscles  of  the  leg,  and  the 
pressure  on  the  saddle  is  without  the  weight  of  the  body. 
How  fix  your  handle  bars  so  you  can  sit  up  straight.” 

The  boys  hastily  adjusted  the  bars  on  their  wheels  and 
stood  in  readiness  to  mount.  At  the  signal  every  one  started 
off,  with  Fred  in  the  lead.  Gradually  he  increased  the  pace, 
until  they  were, going  like  the  wind.  It  was  a  good  roadbed, 
•  but  here  and  there  they  struck  sandy  places  that  required 
extra  exertion  lo  avoid  a  slackening  of  speed.  They  dashed 
on,  keeping  up  pretty  well  with  Fred,  who  never  once  looked 
back  to  see  in  what  order  they  were  following  him. 


When  they  reached  the  other  end  of  the  run  Terry,  who 
was  on  the  watch,  declared  that  they  came  up  in  fine  order, 
and  expressed  his  gratification  at  the  splendid  appearance 
they  made.  Every  member  of  the  league  declared  it  was  the 
best  time  they  had  hitherto  made  in  a  body. 

“It  was  a  fine  run,”  said  Fred ;  “but  we  can  do  better. 
How,  we’ll  go  back,  and  Terry  will  bring  up  the  rear." 

Terry  and  Dick  brought  up  the  rear,  while  Fred  and  Tom 
Branham  led  off.  Tom  was  really  a  fine  expert,  and  kept 
abreast  of  Fred  all  the  way.  In  the  rear,  Terry  called  out 
to  those  who  were  losing  ground,  and  urged  them  forward, 
'and  it  had  a  wonderful  effect  upon  them. 

They  kept  up  the  exercise  until  sunset,  and  were  reeking 
with  perspiration.  It  was  the  severest  training  they  had 
ever  received,  but  every  one  perceived  the  value  of  it.  The 
instructions  Fred  gave  were  really  points  they  had  never 
before  thought  of.  They  found  that  they  had  obtained 
greater  speed,  with  less  exertion,  than  ever  before. 

In  the  evening,  after  returning  to  the  academy,  the  entire 
party  went  down  to  the  boat  house  to  swim  in  the  river,  and 
there  Terry  told  them  of  the  joke  that  had  been  played  on 
Black  Pete  that  morning.  The  boys  roared  with  laughter, 
and  one  of  them  remarked  that  he  had  noticed  that  the  black 
porter  was  rattled  about  something,  and  he  couldn't  help 
wondering  at  the  time  what  the  trouble  was.  Very  few  of 
them  were  aware  of  Fred's  ventriloquial  powers,  and  of 
course  he  had  to  give  them  some  exhibitions  of  his  skill,  and 
they  were  greatly  amused.  He  cautioned  them,  however, 
not  to  speak  of  it,  as  it  enabled  him  to  have  a  great  deal  of 
fun  when  the  secret  was  not  known  to  the  victims. 

“Does  the  Advocate  know  of  it  ?”  one  of  the  seniors  asked. 

“Oh,  yes,”  he  replied;  “but  not  until  I'd  had  some  fun 
with  her.” 

“Well,  let’s  have  some  more  fun  with  Pete,”  suggested  one 
of  the  boys. 

“Ho,”  said  Fred;  “let’s  wait  till  he  gets  over  that  one  be¬ 
fore  we  tackle  him  again.  The  truth  is,  I  fear  he  will  throw 
up  his  job  of  taking  care  of  the  boat  house.  His  race  is 
superstitious  the  world  over.  They  believe  in  ghosts  and 
haunted  houses,  and  if  he  gets  the  idea  in  his  head  that  the 
boat  house  is  haunted,  the  combined  wealth  of  the  entire 
academy  couldn't  induce  him  to  come  about  it  again.” 

“Well,  for  that  matter,”  laughed  Terry,  “I've  seen  white 
folks  knocked  silly  by  it.” 

The  next  day  Fred,  Terry  and  his  companions  who  had 
come  up  to  Avon  with  him,  rode  over  into  the  town  to  the 
postoffice,  for  their  mail ;  and  again  they  met  several  mem¬ 
bers  of  the  Avon  Bicvcle  Club,  who  bantered  them  for  a  test 
of  speed  on  the  track  of  the  athletic  grounds.  The  night 
More  a  wheelman  with  a  record  had  arrived,  having  been 
summoned  by  telegraph,  and  was  with  the  Avon  Bicycle 
Club.  His  arrival  had  been  kept  a  secret  ;  hence  Fred  and 
his  companions  knew  nothing  about  it. 

Hick  Hooper,  the  captain  of  the  Avons,  boasted  that  he 
had  a  member  in  his  club  who  could  outrun  any  one  of 
Fearnot’s  Flyers. 

“Who  is  he?”  Fred  asked. 

“His  name  is  Bowman.” 

“Hever  heard  of  him,”  said  Fred, 
i  “Ho;  we  have  several  members  that  you  don’t  know  who 
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belong  to  business  houses  in  town.  We  have  beaten  every 
club  that  we’ve  run  against,  and  he  is  the  fastest  one  we 
have.” 

“What’s  the  best  speed  he  can  make  ?”  Terry  asked. 

“That  I  don’t  know*  but  he  can  beat  any  fellow  that 
you've  got.” 

“ W ell,  if  he  can,  he’s  a  good  one.” 

“Yes,  he  is  a  good  one,  and  there  are  a  number  of  the 
boys  who  are  anxious  to  back  him  against  any  champion 
that  your  Flyers  can  put  forward.” 

“Oh,  give  us  time  to  train  a  little,”  said  Terry.  “We’ll 
tackle  you  after  a  while.” 

“Why,  you  don’t  need  any  training,  nor  Fred,  either,”  re¬ 
marked  the  Avon  Club  man. 

“Oh,  yes ;  one  needs  training  all  the  time.  It’s  the  same 
on  a  wheel  or  in  any  other  line.  The  lawyer  or  physician 
who  doesn’t  read  up  everything  in  their  line,  soon  becomes 
a  back  number.  The  best  pugilist  in  the  world  goes  into 
training  before  a  fight,  no  matter  what  his  experience  may 
have  been,  and  the  one  who  contemplates  racing  on  a  wheel 
has  to  do  the  same  thing.” 

“Well,  you’ve  been(  in  practice  all  summer.  What’s  the 
matter  with  going  out  this  afternoon  and  making  a  few  laps 
for  a  hundred  dollars  ?” 

“Oh,  that’s  all  right,”  said  Terry.  “We  didn’t  come  up 
here  as  professionals,  nor  are  we  given  to  betting.  We  are 
not  gamblers  in  any  sense  of  the  word.” 

“No;  but  you  strive  to  excel,  do  a  great  deal  of  bragging, 
and  naturally  everybody  likes  to  see  any  sort  of  sport  going 
on  for  stakes  or  a  prize.” 

“Well,  why  not  put  up  a  prize,  then?” 

“You  put  up  a  hundred  dollare  and  we  will,  or  other 
members  of  the  club  will.” 

“Oh,  that’s  the  same  old  game.  We’ve  never  run  a  game 
here  of  any  kind,  boat  race,  ball  game,  but  what  some  of  you 
fellows  want  to  bet  on  it.” 

“Well,  that’s  natural,  isn’t  it  ?” 

“Yes ;  it  may  be  natural  with  people  who  have  sporting 
blood  in  them.  I’ve  always  liked  to  back  up  my  own  skill. 
Still,  for  all  that,  I’m  opposed  to  betting  on  anything.” 

“Well,  I  guess  when  you  talk  that  way  you’re  not  quite 
confident  that  you  can  win.  I’m  willing  to  put  up  a  hun¬ 
dred  dollars  against  fifty  that  Bowman  can  make  ten  laps 
around  the  track  ahead  of  the  best  man  that  you  fellows 
have  got  in  your  league.  That’s  two  to  one.” 

1 11  take  that  bet,  said  Tom  Branham,  who  was  stand¬ 
ing  by,  looking  on.  ^ 

“All  right,”  said  the  other.  “Who’s  your  man  ?” 

I  m  my  own  man.  1 11  ride  against  yours,  notwithstand- 
^  don  t  know  anything  about  him ;  but  when  you  come 
around  slinging  odds  that  way,  you  11  find  me  ready  for  you 
every  time. 

“When  do  you  want  to  run  ?” 

“Right  now.  Get  your  man  and  we’ll  go  out  to  the 
grounds.” 

The  Avon  man  hurried  off  after  Bowman,  and  Terry  re¬ 
ported  to  Fred  the  bet  Tom  had  made. 

“Say,  Tom,  you’re  a  little  too  fast,”  said  Fred.  “You 
should  have  waited  for  another  week’s  training  before  doing 
anything  of  that  kind.” 


‘Oh,  that’s  all  right,”  said  Tom.  “I  haven’t  any  money 
to  burn.  I’m  a  pretty  good  one  on  the  wheel,  and  it  won’t 
be  the  first  time  I’ve  picked  up  a  bet  of  that  kind.  If  the 
fellow  beats  me  he’s  a  good  one.” 

In  less  than  a  half  hour  the  entire  Avon  Bicycle  Club  got 
the  news  of  the  intended  race,  and  they  quickly  assembled 
with  their  wheels  in  front  of  the  postoffice.  Nearly  every 
one  wanted  to  bet  twenty-five,  fifty,  and  some  one  hundred 
dollars  on  their  man,  and  they  bantered  Fred  until  he  had 
to  say  that  he  had  nothing  whatever  to  do  with  it,  and 
didn’t  intend  to ;  that  it  was  simply  Tom  Branham’s  bet  and 
his  own  race. 

Quite  a  crowd  went  out  to  the  athletic  grounds,  where 
Bowman,  who  was  a  man  of  about  thirty  years  of  age,  of 
medium  size,  compactly  built,  active  and  wiry.  Fred  looked 
him  over,  and  sized  him  up,  and  it  didn’t  take  him  long  to 
suspect  that  he  was  a  professional,  with  a  record;  but  he 
said  nothing  to  any  one  of  his  suspicions.  He  watched  the 
race,  and  before  six  laps  had  been  made  he  saw  that  Tom 
would  be  beaten,  notwithstanding  the  latter  was  a  splendid 
wheelman,  and  kept  pretty  close  to  his  man  on  each  lap; 
but  Fred  noticed  that  Bowman  had  several  little  tricks  that 
enabled  him  to  make  better  time  than  Tom. 

“Say,  Terry,”  he  whispered  to  the  latter,  as  they  began  the 
seventh  lap,  “that  fellow  will  beat  Tom.” 

“Yes,  I  think  so,  too,”  assented  Terry.  “He  shouldn’t 
have  accepted  the  challenge;  but  you  know  what  a  game 
fellow  he  is.” 

“Well,  I’ll  tell  you,  that  man  Bowman  is  a  professional, 
and  I’ll  wager  that  he  has  been  sent  for  to  do  some  of  us  up.” 
‘Do  you  really  think  so,  Fred?” 

‘Yes,  I’m  quite  convinced  of  it,  for  I  haven’t  been  able  to 
see  any  one  outside  of  the  Avon  Club  who  knows  anything 
about  him.  One  man  told  me,  who  has  lived  here  all  his  life, 
that  he  never  saw  Bowman  before  to-day.” 

“Well,  that’s  a  mean  trick  to  play  on  us,”  remarked  Ter¬ 
ry  ;  “but  I  suppose  if  we  were  to  say  anything  about  it  they 
would  retort  that  the  academy  boys  had  sent  for  you  and  me 
to  come  up  and  help  them  out;  notwithstanding  we  really 
belong  to  the  academy,  as  does  every  one  who  graduated 
there.” 

When  the  race  was  finished  Bowman  had  won  by  more 
than  fifty  feet.  Tom  had  done  his  best,  but  was  beaten,  and 
he  was  guyed  unmercifully  by  several  local  sporting  men,  as 
well  as  by  members  of  the  Avon  Club.  One  of  the  sports 
yelled  out : 

“I'll  bet  two  to  one  that  Bowman  can  beat  any  man  of  the 
Academy  Flyers !”  and  he  looked  at  Fred  as  he  made  the 
remark. 

Fred,  however,  paid  no  attention  to  him,  and  finally  the 
sport  called  him  by  name  and  dared  him  to  take  up  the  bet. 

“What  are  you  singling  me  out  for?” -Fred  asked.  “Eve 
nothing  to  do  with  this  race.” 

“Well,  you’re  captain  of  the  Academy  Bicycle  League,  are 
you  not?” 

“Yes,”  said  Fred ;  “but  we  are  not  a  betting  club,  and 
we’ve  just  begun  training.” 

“Oh,  you  don’t  need  any  training.  Fll  bet  you  two  to  one 
that  Bowman  can  beat  you  in  ten  laps  around  this  track.” 

“I'll  take  that  bet,”  said  Terry,  “if  Fred  will  run  it.” 
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“All  right,"  said  the  sport;  “I’m  your  man.  Put  up  or 
shut  up.” 

“How  much  do  you  want  to  bet  ?’ ’  Terry  asked. 

“Any  amount  you  please.” 

“All  right,”  said  Terry,  “I’ll  put  up  one  thousand  dollars, 
if  Fred  will  agree  to  run  the  race.” 

“Fll  run  it,”  said  Fred. 

“All  right ;  here’s  your  money,”  said  the  sport,  drawing  a 
roll  of  bills  from  his  pocket. 

“W e'll  have  to  go  down  to  the  bank,”  remarked  Terry.  “I 
don't  go  round  with  a  thousand  dollars  in  my  clothes.” 

“Have  you  got  any  money  in  the  bank?”  the  sport  asked. 

“Not  a  cent,”  said  Terry ;  “but  I  guess  I  can  do  what  you 
can’t.  I  can  go  there  and  get  it.” 

“Well,  the  sooner  you  get  it  the  better,”  retorted  the  sport. 

“Come  ahead,  then,  and  we’ll  run  this  race  to-morrow  at 
the  same  hour  it  was  run  to-day.”  And  they  mounted  their 
wheels  and  rode  back  into  the  town,  where  Fred  went  to  a 
well-known  business  man  and  asked  him  to  endorse  Terry’s 
check  on  the  bank  at  Fredonia  for  a  thousand  dollars. 

The  man  knew  Fred  and  Tery  well,  and  never  hesitated  a 
moment,  because  he  knew  the  two  boys  had  money.  Pro- 
'  fessor  Lambert  had  once  told  him  that  he  would  endorse 
Fred’s  check  for  ten  thousand  dollars,  on  any  day  in  the 
week.  Terry  went  to  the  bank  with  the  check,  got  it  cashed, 
and  insisted  that  the  sport  should  put  up  two  thousand  dol¬ 
lars  with  the  cashier,  who  was  to  pay  both  sums  to  the 
winner.  Several  others  came  up  and  insisted  on  betting  at 
the  same  odds,  and  they  bantered  Fred  unmercifully  for  re¬ 
fusing  to  take  the  offers.  Finally  one  of  them  offered  him 
three  to  one. 

“I’m  not  betting,”  said  Fred.  “I’ve  won  two  big  bets  in 
this  town,  and  the  winnings  went  to  the  Academy  and  the 
High  School.” 

“Well,  you  can  let  my  money  go  that  way,  too,  if  you  want 
to,”  retorted  the  man  who  was  bluffing  him.  “I’ll  bet  you 
three  to  one  that  you  get  beaten.” 

“All  right,”  said  Fred,  “I’ll  go  you  a  thousand.” 

“That’s  above  my  pile,”  said  the  man. 

“Well,  I  won’t  bet  a  cent  less.” 

“Say,”  said  a  third  sport,  “let  me  in  on  that  bet,  and  I’ll 
help  you  out.” 

“All  right,”  replied  the  other,  and  Fred  got  a  check  en¬ 
dorsed,  drew  the  money  and  put  it  up. 

Still  others  sought  to  induce  him  to  increase  his  bet,  but 
he  declined,  stating  that  he  was  drawn  into  it  against  his 
wishes. 

As  soon  as  he  could  get  away  to  return  to  the  academy 
for  the  purpose  of  resuming  the  training  of  the  seniors, 
Fred,  Terry  and  the  others  hastened  to  do  so. 

“Fred,  what  do  you  think  of  it?”  Terry  asked,  as  they 
were  passing  over  the  bridge. 

“He’s  a  regular  professional,”  was  the  reply.  “I  detected 
it  before  he  had  made  two  laps.  I  know  every  trick  that  he 
has,  and  can  discount  it.  I’m  satisfied  the  Avon  Club  boys 
roped  him  in  on  us  to  clean  us  out.” 

“Well,  do  you  think  you  can  beat  him  ?” 

“Yes,  I  do.” 

“Well,  then,  let’s  go  for  those  Avon  fellows  to-morrow  and 
clean  them  out.” 


“How  ?  What  do  you  mean  ?”  v 

“Why,  let’s  get  up  a  lot  of  money  and  bet  with  them. 
They’ll  be  offering  odds  to-morrow.” 

“Well,  I  don’t  like  it,  Terry.  Professor  Lambert  will  be 
very  much  displeased.” 

“Oh,  that’s  all  right.  We’re  not  students  of  his  now.” 

“No,  but  we’re  here  practically  his  guests,  and  he  knows 
that  we  know  what  he  thinks  about  such  business.” 

“Well,  I’ll  tell  you,  Fred,  I  want  to  punish  those  fellows 
for  ringing  Bowman  in  on  us.  I’ve  got  a  pretty  snug  sum 
in  bank  yet,  and  if  you  can  get  my  check  endorsed  for 
another  thousand,  or  two  thousand,  Fll  quietly  go  among 
those  fellows  to-morrow  and  tackle  every  one  who  wants  to 
give  odds  on  the  race.  If  I  had  ten  thousand  dollars  I’d 
put  it  up  quietly,  taking  any  odds  that  they  offer.  They  are 
so  confident  that  they  offer  odds  of  three  or  four  to  one.” 

“You’d  be  better  satisfied  with  it  as  it  is,  Terry,”  sug¬ 
gested  Fred. 

“I  can’t  be  satisfied  till  I  scoop  some  of  those  other  fel¬ 
lows.  They’re  the  chaps  that  I’m  after.” 


CHAPTER  IY. 

HOW  A  CLUB  HOUSE  WAS  WON. 

On  reaching  the  academy  Fred  found  the  seniors  ready, 
having  just  left  the  recitation  room,  and  they  again  re¬ 
paired  to  their  training  ground,  which  was  about  a  mile  and 
a  half  away,  beyond  the  institution.  When  they  had  prac¬ 
ticed  a  couple  of  hours,  Terry  called  the  boys  around  him 
and  told  them  what  had  happened  over  in  town. 

“Bowman?  Bowman ?”  said  several  of  the  boys.  “There  s 
no  such  wheelman  in  Avon." 

“No,”  said  Bailey,  “I’ve  been  here  three  years,  and  I  be¬ 
lieve  I  know  every  wheelman  in  the  town.’ 

“Oh,  he’s  a  professional,"  said  Terry,  “who  has  been  rung 
in  on  us.” 

“Well,  you  don’t  want  to  run  up  against  a  professional,” 
said  Bailey,  turning  to  Fred. 

“Oh,  as  for  that  matter,  I  don’t  mind  racing  him,”  Fred 
replied.  “I’m  satisfied  I  can  beat  him.” 

“Now,  see  here,  boys,”  called  out  Terry;  “I’ve  put  up  a 
thousand  dollars  on  this  thing  with  a  sporting  man  over 
there.  I  want  to  raise  some  more  money  to  go  for  those 
Avon  fellows  who  have  put  up  this  job  on  us.  Now,  let’s 
see  how  much  we  can  raise  among  ourselves.” 

Several  of  the  boys  responded,  and  it  soon  appeared  that 
a  thousand  dollars  could  be  raised  among  them,  and  they 
agreed  to  put  it  up.  Nearly  all  the  seniors  belonged  to  well- 
to-do  families,  and  were  pretty  well  supplied  with  money. 

“Now,  I’ll  tell  you  what  I  want  to  do,  fellows,”  continued 
Terry.  “Fred  never  bets  unless  some  fellow  gets  too  fresh 
and  tries  to  bluff  him.  We  can  get  odds  of  from  three  to 
four  to  one  to-morrow,  and  if  we  do  we  can  let  the  winnings 
go  toward  building  a  club  house  for  the  league.” 

“All  right,”  yelled  the  boys ;  “that  will  build  a  good  one.” 

They  agreed  to  go  over  the  next  day,  putting  up  the 
money  in  Terry’s  hands,  for  him  to  use  it  as  he  thought  best. 
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That  evening  Eunice  Lambert  heard  of  it,  by  some  means, 
and  sent  for  Terry,  who,  when  she  inquired  about  it,  frankly 
told  her  the  situation. 

“Now,  Terry,  she  asked,  “do  you  think  Fred  can  beat  that 
man  ?” 

“Of  course  I  do.  Ill  back  Fred  against  any  man  on 
earth  in  any  sort  of  a  game,  if  1  heard  him  express  his  be¬ 
lief  that  he  could  win.  He’s  the  luckiest  fellow  in  the  world, 
and  has  more  unknown  resources  in  an  emergency  than  any 
one  I  ever  knew.” 

“Is  it  true,”  she  further  asked,  “that  the  boys  intend  to 
use  the  money,  if  they  win,  to  build  a  club  house  for  the 
league  ?” 


“Yes,"  he  replied.  “That’s  what  they  agreed  to  do.” 
“Then  I'll  give  you  a  thousand  dollars  in  the  morning  to 
use  the  same  way.” 

“Great  Scott !  Advocate,  do  you  mean  that  ?” 

“Yes ;  but  you  must  never  let  any  one  know  it.  Keep  it  a 
•  profound  secret.” 

“All  right ;  I  will.” 

The  boys  couldn't  avoid  talking  about  it  in  their  several 
rooms  up  in  the  dormitory  that  night,  and  before  long 
Teacher  Brown  got  hold  of  it.  He  at  once  asked  Fred  about 


“Yes,”  said  Fred.  “I  tried  to  put  a  stop  to  it,  but  failed. 
I  hope  the  Professor  won’t  find  it  out  until  after  it  is  all 
over  with.” 

w. 

“Well,  do  you  think  you  can  beat  the  fellow  ?” 

A  es,  I  do.  I  saw  him  race  to-day,  and  he  wasn’t 
shamming,  either,  for  Tom  pushed  him  hard.  I  know  his 
methods  and  all  his  tricks.” 

erv  well,  then.  If  you  need  any  money,  I’ve  got  some 
in  bank  that  is  at  your  service.” 

“I'm  not  betting  a  cent,  Mr.  Brown,  but  I  assure  you  I 
appreciate  your  offer.  Terry  has  charge  of  it,  and  the  un¬ 
derstanding  among  the  boys  is  that  the  money  they  win  is 
to  go  towards  a  club  house  for  the  league.  That  is,  the 
winnings  are  to  be  applied  to  that  purpose.” 

Kindly  send  Terry  to  my  room,  Fred,”  suggested  Brown, 
and  Fred  went  off  in  search  of  Olcott,  and  on  finding  him 
gave  him  Brown’s  message. 

Of  course  Terry  hastened  to  see  him,  and  when  he  came 
out  from  his  room  some  twenty  minutes  later  he  had  his 
check  for  five  hundred  dollars,  and  was  pledged  to  let  no 
one  know  anything  about  it.  It  was  all  the  money  that 
Brown  had  in  bank,  and  he  was  risking  it  in  the  hopes  of 
doubling  or  trebling  his  account. 


The  next  day  Terry  was  over  in  town  when  the  ba 
opened,  deposited  the  money  and  checks  that  he  had  a 
then  began  hunting  up  the  boys  who  were  members  of  i 
Avon  Bicycle  Club,  merely  to  put  himself  in  their  w 
More  than  half  of  them  offered  him  odds  of  two  to  one. 
shook  his  head,  and  hinted  that  they  had  runo-  in  a  p 
fessional  on  them,  and  would  have  to  give  much  heater  oc 
before  he  would  bet.  He  got  odds  of  three  to  one  from  ab( 

half,  four  to  one  from  several  others,  all  members  of  1 
Avon  Club. 

Half  the  town  turned  out  to  see  the  race  at  the  athle 
grounds,  and  the  excitement  ran  high.  Fred  kept  abreast 
Bowman  for  nine  laps,  to  the  astonishment  of  the  latte 


backers.  On  the  ninth  lap  he  forged  ahead  without  appar¬ 
ently  making  any  extra  exertion.  Bowman  leaned  over  his 
handle  bars  and  pedaled  as  if  his  life  was  at  stake,  but  try 
hard  as  he  would  Fred  kept  increasing  the  distance  between 
them,  and  when  they  passed  under  the  wire  was  more  than 
thirty  feet  ahead  of  him. 

Terry  ran  across  the  track  to  an  open  space  inside  the 
circle,  deliberately  stood  on  his  head  and  cracked  his  heels 
together.  The  boys  whooped  and  yelled,  sang,  danced  and 
made  merry,  with  an  energy  that  told  how  well  they  were  en¬ 
joying  themselves.  Bowman’s  backers  were  sick,  and  there 
was  not  probably  a  single  member  of  the  Avon  Bicycle  Club 
who  hadn’t  bet  on  him,  giving  odds  of  three  and  four  to 
one.  They  were  a  sick  lot  of  young  men,  and  what  made 
them  still  more  sore  was  the  speech  that  Terry  made  to  the 
crowd  as  soon  as  the  noise  of  the  cheering  subsided.  He 
sprang  up  on  a  seat  on  the  grand  stand  and  yelled  out : 

“I  wish  to  return  the  thanks  of  the  Fred  Fearnot  Flyers 
to  the  members  of  the  Avon  Bicycle  Club  for  the  pretty 
little  club  house  they  are  going  to  build  out  of  the  money 
won  on  this  race.  I  think  there's  about  eight  thousand 
dollars  won  from  them  and  their  friends,  every  penny  of 
which  will  go  into  the  club  house.  We  enjoy  it  all  the  more 
from  the  fact  that  they  rung  in  a  professional  on  us.  We 
sized  him  up  yesterday,  and  when  Fearnot  told  us  that  he 
could  beat  him  we  scurried  around  for  money  to  back  him 
up ;  and  again,  in  the  name  of  the  Fearnot  Fivers,  we  thank 
the  members  of  the  Avon  Bicycle  Club  for  the  pretty  little 
club  house.” 

Everybody  laughed  and  cheered,  except  those  who  had  lost 
on  the  race.  They,  of  course,  ground  their  teeth  in  silent 
chagrin. 

“Say,  you  fellows  ought  to  have  known  better,”  said  Ter¬ 
ry,  to  one  of  the  local  sporting  men,  as  he  descended  from 
the  grand  stand,  “for  you  have  seen  Fred  in  games  of  this 
sort  before.” 

“Thunder !”  replied  the  sport,  “Bowman  has  one  of  the 
best  records  in  the  country.” 

“A  es ;  it's  the  record  of  a  professional ;  but  there  are  bet¬ 
ter  wheelmen  than  he  who  are  not  professionals.” 

When  the  boys  returned  to  the  academy  after  the  race 
Professor  Lambert  was  >  astounded  at  the  noisy  demon¬ 
stration  they  made,  and  on  inquiry  he  learned  all  the  par¬ 
ticulars. 

“\\  ell,  well,”  he  laughed ;  “it  is  utterly  impossible  to  pre¬ 
vent  you  boys  from  doing  such  things.” 

“Oh,  we’re  not  responsible  for  it,  professor.  They 
forced  us  on  and  we  made  them  sick.  I  don't  believe  one  of 
us  has  gained  anything  by  it,  except  reputation,  for  the 
money  goes  for  the  building  of  a  club  house,  and  we  want 
it  put  up  on  the  academy  grounds,  to  be  used  by  the  senior 
class,  as  long  as  the  academy  stands.” 

That  touched  the  old  man  in  a  tender  spot. 

When  he  had  an  opportunity  to  do  so  Terry  reported  to 
Teacher  Brown  that  he  had  placed  his  five  hundred  dollars 
at  three  to.  one,  and  that  he  was  fifteen  hundred  dollars  in 
on  it. 

“Very  well,”  said  Brown;  “I  will  donate  five  hundred  of 
that  to  the  club  house  fund ;  but  you  must  tell  no  one  that 
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I  had  a  dollar  at  stake,  simply  because  it  won't  look  right 
for  a  teacher  of  the  academy  to  do  such  a  thing." 

"That’s  all  right,  teacher,"  laughed  Teryy.  "I'll  keep 
your  secret.” 

Then  he  saw  the  Advocate,  and  she  was  beaming  with 
smiles. 

"My  !"  she  said,  "what  in  the  world  will  I  do  ?” 

“M  hy,  keep  it,"  laughed  Terry. 

“Oh,  no ;  I  didn't  intend  to  do  that.  It  must  go  into  the 
fund  for  the  club  house ;  but  you  must  let  no  one  know  any- 
thing  about  it,  except  Fred.  T  shall  tell  father  and  mother 
that  I  loaned  you  a  thousand  dollars,  and  that  you  put  the 
winnings  into  the  fund  and  returned  the  loan  to  me.” 

“Oh,  well;  if  you  do  that,"  said  Terry,  "the  winnings  shall 
be  as  a  donation  from  you,  and  the  cub  shall  know  of  it,  for 
in  that  case  no  one  can  accuse  you  of  having  anything  to  do 
with  the  betting.” 

"No,  don't  do  that.  Just  it  go  in  with  the  others.” 

“Well,  somebody  will  have  to  be  credited  with  the  dona¬ 
tion.  They’ll  give  me  the  credit  for  it  if  I  don’t  say  whose 
money  it  was.”  , 

"‘Then  place  it  to  Fred’s  credit.” 

“Bless  you,  Advocate  !  he  wouldn’t  permit  it.  He  is  satis¬ 
fied  with  the  glory  of  having  won  the  race.  The  best  way  to 
do  is  to  turn  the  whole  money  over  to  you  and  let  you  present 
it  to  the  club,  without  anything  being  said  about  the 
thousand  dollars  you  placed  in  my  hands.” 

"Well,  don't  say  anything  about  it  till  I  speak  to  father 
and  mother.’’ 

Still  later  in  the  evening  Eunice  told  her  mother  that  she 
had  loaned  Terry  a  thousand  dollars  to  put  up  on  the  race, 
and  had  won  three;  and  that  Terry  insisted  on  returning  it 
all  to  her,  but  that  she  had  instructed  him  to  turn  it  in  to 
the  club  house  fund.  Mrs.  Lambert  was  somewhat  suspicious 
of  the  transaction,  and  spoke  to  the  professor  about  it.  The 
old  man  looked  at  her  with  a  merry  twinkle  in  his  eye,  for 
he  was  very  far  from  being  offended. 

"So  you  backed  Fred,  did  you,  dear  ?”  he  said. 

"I  let  Terry  have  the  money,”  she  replied. 

"Yes,  yes;  I  understand,”  he  laughed,  and  Eunice  herself 
could  not  repress  a  smile. 

“Well,  let  it  go  into  the  fund,”  he  advised. 

"That's  just  what  I  told  Terry  to  do.” 

The  next  day  the  account  of  the  race  in  the  Avon  papers 
was  a  huge  joke  on  the  Avon  Bicycle  Club.  The  reporter 
wrote  it  up  with  that  idea  in  his  mind,  and  the  whole  town 
chuckled  over  the  ingenuity  of  the  academy  boys  in  com¬ 
pelling  their  rivals  to  build  them  a  club  house. 

The  boys  held  a  meeting  at  noon,  down  at  the  boat  house, 
and  when  Terry  reported  the  amount  won  on  thb  race  they 
became  wildly  hilarious  over  it. 

"Now,  boys,”  said  he,  "I’m  going  to  tell  you  a  little  secret, 
which  none  of  you  must  repeat.  Those  of  you  who  agree  to 
keep  it  a  secret,  hold  up  your  right  hands,”  and  every  hand 

went  up. 

"Well,  the  secret  is  this.  The  Advocate  plumps  down 
three  thousand  dollars  to  the  club  house  fund.  I’m  not 
going  to  tell  you  how  she  came  to  do  it.  .  Tt  was  a  little  ar¬ 
rangement  between  her  and  myself.  She  is  game,  and  still 
the  dear  old  Advocate  of  every  student  of  Avon  Academy.” 


"Three  cheers  for  the  Advocate !”  yelled  one  of  the  boys, 
and  they  nearly  raised  the  roof  with  their  shouts. 

"Great  Scott!  boys,”  exclaimed  Fred,  "that  breaks  me  all 
up.  We've  got  to  show  some  appreciation  of  her  action  in 
this  matter.” 

r 

“Of  course  we  have,”  said  Ben  Bailey,  "and  we  must  do  it 
just  right,  too.” 

“Well,  we'll  let  the  matter  rest  for  a  few  days,  until  we 
can  think  up  some  plan  to  show  our  appreciation  of  it.  It 
must  be  worthy  of  the  girl  and  the  occasion.” 

"Yes,  of  course,”  chorused  several  of  the  boys,  and  then 
they  crowded  around  Terry  to  quiz  him  about  how  she 
came  to  make  such  a  donation. 

"Well,  I  won’t  tell  you  that,  boys,”  laughed  Terry;  "all  ■ 
I  will  say  is  that  she’s  got  sporting  blood  in  her,  so  you  can 
set  your  imaginations  at  work  and  figure  it  out  for  your¬ 
selves.  It  doesn't  deplete  her  bank  account  a  single  penny.” 

"Whoop  !  whoop  !”  yelled  the  boys. 

"Fred,  old  man,"  sung  out  Dick  Duncan,  "she  backed  you 
in  the  race.  1  heard  you  say  in  a  speech  after  the  great  boat 
race  last  year  that  the  professor  had  sporting  blood  in  him, 
too,  and  by  George  I  believe  it !” 

"Well,  I’ve  got  another  bit  of  news  for  you,  boys,”  said 
Terry,  "but  not  on  your  life  must  you  say  anything  about  it. 
"Teacher  Brown  plunks  down  five  hundred  dollars  to  the 
fund.” 

The  boys  raised  another  }Tell,  for  Brown  was  a  great 
favorite  with  them.  He  had  always  been  their  friend,  and 
was  never  harsh  with  them  as  a  teacher.  Terry’s  announce¬ 
ment  struck  them  just  right,  and  they  gave  three  cheers  and 
a  tiger  for  "Brownie.”  Then  some  one  of  them  started  up 
the  song,  "He's  a  Jolly  Good  Fellow,”  and  the  chorus  v^s 
heard  at  the  academy. 

"Now,  boys,”  warned  Terry,  "don't  mention  it  outside 
of  the  league.  We  got  the  best  of  those  fellows  over  the 
river,  and  it  does  me  more  good  than  anything  that  ever 
happened.  I  feel  like  wearing  a  feather  in  my  hat  through 
every  street  in  Avon.” 

"By  George,  we’ll  do  it !”  sung  out  Ben  Bailey. 

"Oh,  come  now,  boys !”  exclaimed  Fred,  "it  isn’t  just  the 
proper  thing  to  crow  too  much  over  a  fallen  foe.  The  paper 
roasted  them  enough  this  morning,  and  the  whole  town  is 
laughing  at  them.  At  the  same  time  we  would  be  justified 
in  a  little  jollification.” 

"Of  course  we  would.”  sung  out  several  of  the  boys. 

"Yes,”  assented  Dick  Duncan ;  "they  rung  in  a  profes¬ 
sional  on  us,  and  now  I  propose  that  every  one  of  us  stick 
a  big  feather  in  our  caps  and  ride  through  Main  street  and 
down  by  their  club  house.” 

The  boys  whooped  and  yelled  their  approval. 

"Oh,  that  won’t  do,”  persisted  Fred.  "We  are  no  little  ten- 
vear-olds.  We  are  graduates  of  Avon  Academy,  or  mem¬ 
bers  of  the  senior  class;  it  would  be  silly  for  us  to  do  such  a 
thing.  It's  far  better  to  let  their  neighbors  laugh  at  them 
than  for  us  to  do  any  crowing  ourselves.  They  felt  verv  sore 
over  their  defeat,  and  while  we  can  ride  by  in  that  wav,  we 
would  make  personal  enemies.” 

"Oh,  well,”  persisted  Dick,  "they  don't  love  us  a  little  bit, 
anyway.” 

r  .  i 


“Well,  if  you  take  that  ride,  you  go  without  me,”  said 
Fred,  “and  furthermore,  I  would  leave  Avon  the  next  day.” 

“Oh,  thunder;  you  don't  mean  that!  exclaimed  one  of 
the  boys. 

“Yes,  I  do.  We’ve  got  to  get  down  to  hard  work ;  the 
hardest  you  ever  did  in  your  life,  for  that  is  the  only  way 
we  can  reach  the  perfection  we  are  striving  for.  A  ou  can  t 
win  without  work,  and  when  you  work  hard,  work  and  win 
goes  together  every  time.  I  could  not  have  won  that  race 
yesterday  had  I  not  put  in  years  of  hard  work.  I  broke 
up  several  fine  wheels,  trying  to  accomplish  certain  feats, 
and  several  times  came  near  breaking  my  neck,  arms  and 
legs.  Now  stop  your  crowing,  oil  up  your  machines,  see 
that  they’re  in  good  shape,  and  keep  them  so.  If  it  is  pos¬ 
sible  to  do  it,  I  want  every  one  of  you  to  equal  the  other  in 
skill,  speed  and  endurance,  and  if  there  is  one  among  you 
who  is  not  willing  to  undergo  the  necessary  labor  to  ac¬ 
complish  it,  let  him  drop  out  right  now.  A  ou  have  honored 
me  by  calling  the  league  “Fred  Fearnot’s  Flyers;”  now  I  m 
going  to  make  you  fly  if  it  is  possible ;  but  you’ll  have  to 
keep  close  to  the  ground,  and  make  your  wheels  a  part  of 
yourselves.  Do  you  catch  on  ?” 

“ATes !”  yelled  the  boys. 

“All  right,  then.” 

When  the  hour  came  for  them  to  start  out  to  their  training 
ground  again  every  member  had  his  wheel  in  proper  con¬ 
dition,  and  rode  away  with  his  mind  fully  made  up  to  get 
right  down  to  hard  pan.  They  were  very  much  surprised 
i  *when  they  reached  the  level  stretch  of  road  a  mile  and  a  half 
beyond  the  academy  to  find  nearly  a  score  of  young  people, 
mostly  ladies,  who  had  come  out  to  witness  their  practice. 
Off  course  the  boys  knew  them  all,  and  there  was  a  lot  of 
hjpdshaking  and  congratulations  passed.  Every  one  of 
tm>  visitors  wanted  to  shake  Fred’s  hand  and  congratulate 
him.  Several  of  the  young  men  told  him  that  the  Avon 
Bicycle  Club  had  made  Bowman  a  liberal  offer  to  come  up 
and  join  them  for  the  season,  and  that  they  had  sought  to 
bring  about  a  race  with  him,  or  some  other  expert  member 
of  the  Academy  League,  before  they  were  aware  that  he 
was  a  professional. 

“Oh,  I  got  onto  that,”  laughed  Fred,  “before  he  had  made 
a  half  dozen  laps  around  the  track,  when  he  raced  against 
Tom.  His  methods  gave  him  away,  and  I  was  fully  sat¬ 
isfied  that  I  could  beat  him.  I  would  be  willing  to  wager 
a  good  sum  that  I  can  have  Tom  in  shape  within  ten  days 
to  beat  him  himself.” 
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wheelmen  to  move  like  a  piece  of  machinery;  that  it  was 
something  he  had  never  yet  seen,  and  he  wanted  to  try  to 
bring  it  about.  The  boys  caught  the  spirit  of  his  idea,  and 
strove  hard  to  develop  it.  Their  enthusiasm  rose  as  they 
progressed,  and  after  a  couple  of  hours  they  obeyed  every 
order  with  but  very  slight  unevenness  in  their  movements. 
Then  when  they  had  mastered  it,  he  started  them  over  the 
course  in  a  body,  four  abreast,  himself  setting  the  pace,  and 
the  pace  was  a  fast  one.  They  went  over  the  two-mile 
course  at  a  speed  that  was  startling,  and  the  spectators  at 
the  end  of  it  cheered  them  lustily  as  they  slowed  up. 

They  kept  up  that  sort  of  practice  until  nearly  sunset, 
and  then  the  ‘Flyers’  returned  to  the  academy  very  tired 
indeed,  and  every  one  went  down  to  the  river,  had  a  swim, 
and  returned  in  time  for  the  evening  meal.  Tired  as  they 
were,  however,  the  Glee  Club  insisted  on  serenading  the 
‘Advocate,’  which  the  professor  and  his  wife  greatly  ap¬ 
preciated. 

The  spectators  who  had  witnessed  their  training  exercises 
reported  over  in  the  town  the  beautiful  movements  Fred 
was  teaching  the  league  to  perform  on .  the  wheel,  and  of 
course  there  was  a  general  desire  among  old  and  young  to 
see  them. 

As  usual  Fred  and  Terry,  with  the  other  four,  mounted 
their  wheels  the  next  morning  and  rode  over  to  the  post- 
office.  There  they  found  letters  which  they  read  on  the 
spot,  and  then  had  to  answer  a  great  many  questions  from 
citizens  and  others  about  the  race  on  the  athletic  grounds. 

“Oh,  that’s  all  over  with,”  laughed  Fred,  “we  are  satis¬ 
fied  to  let  that  drop.” 

“Ares,”  laughed  Terry,  “we  have  something  else  to  do 
noV ;  we’ve  got  an  architect  at  work  drawing  up  plans  for 
the  new  club  house.” 

“Have  all  the  bets  been  paid?”  a  citizen  asked. 

“Ares,”  replied  Terry,  “not  a  single  loser  kicked.” 

“Did  you  get  enough  to  build  a  club  house  ?” 

“Yes,  and  to  furnish  it,  too.” 

Just  then  Nick  Hooper,  the  captain  of  the  Avon  Bicycle 
Club,  entered  the  post-office,  got  his  mail,  and  seeing  Fred 
talking  with  a  couple  of  gentlemen,  walked  up  to  him,  ex¬ 
tending  his  hand  in  a  very  friendly  way. 

“Hello,  Hooper,”  greeted  Fred,  “glad  to  see  you.  How 
are  you  feeling  ?” 

“About  as  well  as  could  be  expected  under  the  circum¬ 
stances,”  laughed  Hooper,  who  was  a  good-natured  sort  of 
fellow,  fond  of  outdoor  sport  and  quite  an  athlete.  “I  hear 
that  you  are  training  your  boys  in  true  military  style.” 

“Well,  we  are  certainly  not  using  military  tactics,”  Fred 
replied.  “We  are  practicing  a  few  military  evolutions  that 
enable  us  to  'move  in  a  body  without  running  into  each 
other,  thus  preventing  accidents.” 


FRED  MAKES  A  RESCUE  AND  IS  HURT. 

The  practice  work  that  afternoon  was  hot  and  fast. 
Fred’s  object  was  to  drill  them  in  a  semi-military  style. 
He  had  them  make  the  run  over  the  course,  first  in  single 
file,  then  two  abreast,  then  three  and  finally  four.  He 
warned  them  against  the  danger  of  touching  each  other 
while  going  fast.  He  urged  precision  in  every  movement, 
claiming  that  it  was  a  beautiful  sight,  for  such  a  body  of 


“Well,  that’s  a  good  idea;  you  haven’t  got  it  copyrighted, 
have  you  ?” 

“No,  you  are  welcome  to  adopt  any  of  it,  or  the  whole,  if 
you  wish.  We  are  perfectly  willing  that  you  should  receive 
the  benefit  of  our  experience  free  of  charge.” 

“Thank  you,”  laughed  Hooper,  “that’s  generous  on  your 
part.”  0 

“Well,  we  can  afford  to  be  generous,”  laughed  Fred,  “as 
you  fellows  have  been  very  kind  to  us  in  a  financial  way.” 
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es.  but  we  don't  claim  any  credit  for  it,  the  truth  is,, 
we  very  much  regret  it.” 

“Oh,  you  didn't  intend  to  do  it,  eh?” 

‘  “No/* 

“Well,  how  is  Bowman  standing  it  ?” 

“He  is  the  most  astonished  man  in  the  State,”  said  Hoop¬ 
er,  “and  I  believe  if  every  one  of  us  hadn’t  lost  something 
on  the  race,  he  would  have  charged  us  with  having  put  up 
a  job  on  him.  It  has  played  the  deuce  with  him  in  his  pro¬ 
fessional  career,  for  he  was  beaten  by  an  amateur.” 

“Well,  a  man  can’t  expect  to  win  every  time,”  laughed 
Fred.  “There  is  an  old  saying  that  a  pitcher  goes  to  the 
well  once  too  often.” 

“Haven't  you  ever  been  beaten  yet  ?”  Hooper  asked. 

“Yes,  but  never  in  a  public  race.  I've  run  up  against 
other  amateurs  who  could  beat  me.  They  were  like  myself, 
ardent  lovers  of  the  wheel,  who  have  something  else  to  do 
in  life  besides  bcoming  professionals.” 

“Well,  some  professionals  make  a  good  deal  of  money.” 

“Look  out !  Look  out !”  cried  several  citizens,  who  were 
standing  on  the  sidewalk  in  front  of  the  post-office,  and 
every  one  wheeled  around  to  look  at  a  horse  that  was  career¬ 
ing  down  the  street,  hitched  to  a  buggy  in  which  a  little  tot 
of  a  boy,  some  four  years  of  age,  was  sitting,  holding  to  the 
back  of  the  seat  with  both  hands.  The  horse  had  become 
frightened  at  something  farther  up  the  street,  and  dashed 
off  at  full  speed.  Everybody  on  the  street  gave  him  a  wide 
berth.  Exclamations  of  horror  went  up  from  people  on  the 
right  and  left,  but  no  one  dared  to  imperil  his  life  by  at¬ 
tempting  to  stop  the  steed. 

“The  child  will  be  killed !”  exclaimed  an  elderly  man, 
standing  within  a  few  feet  of  Fred. 

“Not  if  I  can  save  him !”  exclaimed  Fearnot,  who  dashed 
for  his  wheel,  sprang  upon  it,  and  started  off  like  the  wind 
in  pursuit. 

For  upward  of  half  a  mile  on  both  sides  of  the  street  were 
business  houses,  with  wagons  and  other  vehicles  standing 
near  the  curb  in  front  of  them.  By  some  strange  good 
fortune  the  frightened  horse  kept  in  the  middle  of  the 
street,  which  was  a  wide  one,  and  as  Fred  chased  him,  men, 

■  women  and  children  ran  out  into  the  roadway  and  gazed 
after  him.  He  sped  over  the  ground  like  a  water  fowl  skim¬ 
ming  just  above  the  surface.  They  saw  him  gain  steadily 
•on  the  horse,  and»aftersa  half  mile  or  so  was  alongside  of 
him.  They  saw  him  reach  out,  seize  the  reins,  and  the 
next  moment-was  dragged  off  his  wheel,  which  fell  and  the 
carriage  passed*  over  it.  Then  he  was  seen  to  swing  him¬ 
self  up  astride  of  the  horse,  and  begin  tugging  at  the  reins, 
finally  bringing  him  to  a  stand-still  a  block  and  a  half  from 
where  his  shattered  bicycle  lay  in  the  middle  of  the  street. 
.Men,  women  and  children  ran  from  every  direction  to  the 
spot,  and  when  they  reached  there  he  was  found  standing 
at  the  horse’s  head,  patting  him  on  the  neck,  but  retaining 
a  firm  grip  on  the  bit.  The  little  boy  in  the  buggy  was 
unharmed,  though  greatly  frightened. 

Terry  and  Tom  were  the  first  to  reaeh  him,  for  they  were 

on  their  wheels. 

“Are  you  hurt,  Fred?”  Terry  asked. 

“I  believe  I’m  bruised  a  little,”  Fred  replied,  ‘Tut  I 
gues3  the  child  is  all  right. 


“How  the  deuce  did  you  manage  to  do  it,  Fred  ?”  Terry 
asked. 

“I  hardly  know,  but  I  felt  that  I  had  to  do  it ;  but  I  fear 
my  wheel  is  ruined,  for  I  heard  the  buggy  wheels  crash  over 
it.” 

A  big  burly  fellow,  the  father  of  the  child,  elbowed  his 
way  roughly  through  the  crowd,  seized  the  little  fellow  in 
his  arms,  but  was  evidently  unaware  of  how  his  life  had  been 
saved.  Somebody  told  him,  and  he  turned,  looked  at  Fred, 
and  extended  his  hand  to  him,  saying : 

“Young  man,  I  don’t  know  how  to  thank  you,  but  God 
knows  that  I  am  grateful.  This  is  all  we  have  in  the  world,” 
and  he  pressed  the  little  fellow  to  his  breast  and  kissed  him. 

“That’s  all  right,  sir,”  said  Fred.  “I’m  glad  the  little 
fellow  is  safe.  He  kept  his  seat  like  a  little  man,  and  that 
probably  saved  his  life,  for  had  he  tried  to  jump  out  he 
might  have  been  killed.” 

The  citizens  around  him,  however,  began  congratulating 
Fred,  and  expressing  their  admiration  of  his  daring  feat. 
Somebody  took  charge  of  the  horse,  and  Fred  asked  the 
crowd-  to  let  him  pass  through  to  get  his  wheel.  They 
wanted  to  take  him  on  their  shoulders  and  carry  him  in 
triumph  up  the  street. 

“Oh,  look  here  now,”  he  said,  “don’t  go  at  that.  I  though r 
I  could  overtake  him  on  my  wheel,  and  I  did.  That’s  all 
right,  others  would  have  done  the  same  thing,  had  they 
thought  of  it,”  and  talking  thus  he  made  his  way  to  his 
wheel,  which  others  had  picked  up  and  were  examining. 

“It’s  pretty  badly  smashed,”  he  said,  as  he  looked  at  i t, 
“and  I  don’t  know  whether  it  can  be  put  in  shape  again.” 

He  raised  it  to  his  shoulder  and  started  off  to  a  bicycle 
repair  shop,  followed  by  the  crowd.  Terry  and  Tom  oc- 
companied  him,  pushing  their  wheels. 

“Do  you  think  you  can  put  this  wheel  in  good  condi¬ 
tion  again?”  he  asked  of  the  man  in  charge  of  the  repair 
shop. 

“I  don’t  know,”  replied  the  fellow,  looking  at  it,  “T  guess 
I  can  fix  it  up,  but  I  don’t  think  it  will  be  as  good  a  wffieel  as 
it  was  before  the  accident.” 

“Well,  do  the  best  you  can  with  it,  and  if  you  can’t  fix  it 
up  as  good  as  it  was  before  I’ll  have  to  get  another  one.” 

He  left  the  repair  shop,  made  his  way  up  the  street,  where 
he  learned  that  the  mother  of  the  little  boy  was  in  a  store 
over  the  way,  having  swooned  as  soon  as  she  knew  the  horse 
had  run  away.  There  was  a  crowd  over  there,  and  the  street 
in  front  of  the  store  was  almost  blocked. 

“Say,  Terry,”  said  Fred,  turning  t-o  his  chum,  “let  me 
have  your  wheel,  so  I  can  get  away  from  this  crowd.” 

“Yes,  take  it,”  said  Terry ;  “I’ll  walk  over,  after  waiting 
to  see  what  news  I  can  pick  up.” 

Fred  mounted  the  wheel  and  dashed  away  across  the 
bridge,  and  a  few  minutes  later  was  at  the  academy,  where  he 
went  up  into  his  room  in  the  dormitory  to  examine  a  bruise 
on  his  leg.  While  there  Teacher  Brown  came  in. 

“Hello,  are  you  hurt?”  he  asked. 

“Yes,  I  got  a  little  bruise,  and  I’m  afraid  it’s  going  to 
make  me  lame  for  a  few  days.” 

“Did  you  get  a  fall  ?” 

“No,  just  a  thump;  it’s  something  that  every  bicyclist 
has  to  expect,  you  know.” 
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“Yes,"  assented  the  teacher,  “and  it's  that  very  thing  that 
has  kept  me  off  a  wheel.  I've  often  thought  1  would  like 
to  ride  one,  but  1  have  never  known  a  wheelman  yet  who 
didn't  get  falls  occasionally,  no  matter  how  skilled  he 
might  be  with  it.” 

“Yes,  I've  had  a  lot  of  them,"  laughed  Fred,  “but  wheel 
or  no  wheel,  every  one  is  bound  to  get  a  certain  number  of 
falls,  thumps  and  bumps  as  he  goes  along  through  life.  A 
piece  of  ice  or  a  banana  peel  can  do  just  as  much  damage 
as  a  wheel." 

He  said  nothing  at  all  about  his  exploit  over  on  Main 
street,  and  when  the  other  boys  returned  and  told  the  story, 
Brown  was  really  astonished  that  he  had  not  mentioned  it  to 
him.  He  told  the  professor  of  the  bruise  that  he  had  seen 
on  Fred's  leg. 

“And  while  1  was  talking  with  him  about  it,  he  never  once 
mentioned  how  it  happened,”  said  he. 

“That's  just  like  him,”  said  the  professor,  “he  is  as 
modest  as  he  is  brave,  and  as  you  well  know,  it  is  not  the 
first  time  he  has  saved  others  from  danger.  I  will  send  over 
for  the  doctor  at  once,”  and  he  hurried  Black  Pete  off  for 
his  family  physician,  without  letting  Fred  know  that  he  had 
done  so. 

The  professor  waited  till  the  doctor  arrived,  and  then  ac¬ 
companied  him  up  to  Fred’s  room,  where  they  found  him 
lying  on  the  bed. 

“See  here,  my  boy,  you  must  let  the  doctor  examine  your 
hurt.” 

“Great  Scott,  professor,  you’re  making  a  mountain  out  of 
a  molehill ;  it’s  nothing  but  a  slight  bruise.” 

“Well,  let  me  see  it,”  said  the  doctor.  “Slight  bruises 
very  often  bring  about  disastrous  consequences." 

Fred  submitted  to  the  examination,  and  the  doctor  pro¬ 
nounced  it  a  very  severe  bruise. 

The  physician  remarked  that  it  was  a  severe  one,  and 
would  be  quite  annoying  for  some  time  to  come. 

“I’ve  had  worse  bruises  than  that,  doctor,”  said  Fred: 
“and  suffered  very  little  from  them.'’ 

“Yes,  there  are  other  parts  of  the  bod}’’  on  which  such  a 
bruise  would  give  very  little  trouble ;  but  you  will  feel  very 
sore  to-morrow  and  still  more  so  the  next  day.  Have  you 
any  other  bruises?” 

“I  don’t  know  that  I  have.  I  suppose  the  wrench  re¬ 
ceived  by  throwing  myself  astride  the  horse  makes  me  feel 
a  little  sore  all  over.” 

“Of  course,  of  course,”  assented  the  physician,  “and  to¬ 
morrow  you  will  feel  it  still  more.  How,  you  want  to  take 
care  of  yourself,  take  no  violent  exercise  for  a  week  to  come ; 
and  a  bath  daily  would  be  very  beneficial.” 

“Yes,  they’re  always  beneficial,”  said  Fred.  “I’m  very 
fond  of  a  swim,  and  I’ve  taken  one  every  day  since  reaching 
Avon.” 

“Well,  you  don’t  want  to  go  down  to  the  river  to  take  it, 
if  there  is  a  bath  tub  in  the  house.” 

The  doctor  then  gave  a  prescription  for  a  lotion  for  bath¬ 
ing  his  bruises,  and  went  aw/iy.  The  professor  remained  to 
talk  with  Fred,  and  what  he  said  to  him  is  not  necessary  to 
repeat  here.  It  established  an  extremely  confidential  rela¬ 
tionship  between  them  which  never  before  existed  between 
him  and  nnv  student  of  his. 


When  he  left  the  room,  Terry  and  a  number  of  the  stu¬ 
dents  entered  and  asked  him  what  the  doctor  had  said  about 
his  hurt. 

“Oh,  he  tried  to  make  me  believe  that  I’d  have  to  have 
my  leg  amputated,”  laughed  Fred. 

“Oh,  come  off,”  said  Terry.  “He  didn’t  do  anything  of 
the  kind.” 

“Yes,  he  did.  He’s  going  to  hold  a  consultation  with  all 
the  physicians  in  Avon,  and  if  they  decide  the  leg  is  to  be 
cut  off,  they’ll  chloroform  me  and  do  it.” 

“By  the  beard  of  the  prophet !”  exclaimed  Tom  Branham. 
“I’ll  marshal  the  boys  and  lynch  them  if  they  attempt  to 
enter  the  gates  of  these  grounds  again !” 

“That’s  right,”  said  Fred.  “Most  doctors  are  nothing 
but  sawbones  anyway.  I'd  as  soon  lose  my  head  as  a  leg.” 

“Well,  you  don’t  lose  a  leg,”  said  Tom.  “Y^ou  stood  by 
me  down  in  New  Y^ork,  and  you  can  bet  both  legs  that  I'll 
stand  by  you.” 

Tom  was  considerably  excited,  and  as  Fred  winked  at 
Terry,  the  latter  burst  into  a  roar  of  laughter. 

“What  are  you  laughing  at?”  Tom  asked. 

“Why,  Fred’s  guying  you.  I  don’t  believe  he’s  hurt  at 
all.” 

“The  deuce  you  say !  Brownie  said  he  was  hurt,  and 
the  professor  sent  for  his  family  physician.” 

Tom  soon  learned  the  nature  of  Fred’s  bruise,  and  in¬ 
sisted  on  seeing  it.  The  leg  was  fast  showing  a  dark  dis¬ 
coloration,  and  the  faithful  friend  recognized  that  it  was 
rather  severe. 

“That’s  all  right,”  he  said.  “It  will  feel  sore  for  a  few 
days,  but  I  guess  the  leg  will  stay  where  it  is.” 

“You  bet  it  will,”  Fred  laughed,  and  then  he  added: 

“Now,  you  fellows  keep  up  your  training.  Terry  can 
set  the  pace  for  you  as  well  as  I  can.  You  want  to  be  care¬ 
ful,  every  one  of  you,  so  as  to  avoid  accident.  When  you 
are  speeding  by  twos,  threes  or  fours,  a  fall  is  rather  serious 
and  the  one  who  gets  it  is  put  out.” 

“All  right,  we’ll  be  careful,”  said  Terry,  “and  I'll  put 
’em  through  for  all  they  are  worth.” 

The  boys  left  him  to  go  out  to  their  exercise  ground, 
where  they  spent  the  usual  time  going  through  the  manoeu¬ 
vres  that  Fred  had  taught  them.  They  had  been  gone 
scarcely  a  half  hour,  when  Mrs.  Lambert  and  Eunice  en¬ 
tered  the  room. 

“Fred,”  said  the  elder  lady,  “they  tell  me  you  are  hurt.” 

“Well,  they’re  trying  to  make  me  believe  that  I  am ;  but 
I’ve  been  hurt  a  great  deal  worse  many  a  time.” 

“Well,  really,  are  you  not  hurt  ?” 

“Yes,  a  few  slight  bruises,  which  may  make  me.  feel  sore 
for  a  day  or  two ;  but  otherwise  I'm  all  right.  I  feel  fifty 
per  cent,  better  since  you  and  the  ‘Advocate’  entered  the 
room’.’ 

“Well,  we  have  come  to  see  if  we  can  do  anything  for 
you.” 

“\\  hy,  you’ve  done  a  great  deal  more  than  the  doctor 
already  ;  and  I  assure  you  I  appreciate  your  kindness,  for  I 
didn’t  expect  it.” 

“Why,  Fred,”  said  Mrs.  Lambert,  “surely  you  don't  think 
that  any  students  of  the  academy  would  be  neglected  when 
I  hurt,  or  sick  ?” 
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“No,  indeed.  1  know  the  kindness  of  heart  that  prompts 
own  thing-  that  yon  and  the  ‘Advocate'  do  ;  but  I  assure  you 
there  is  no  cause  whatever  for  any  uneasiness  on  my  ac¬ 
count. v 

‘A\  ell,  everybody  in  Avon  seems  to  be  interested,  and 

messengers  are  coming  out  every  minute,  inquiring  about 

your  hurt,  and  there  are  mothers  on  their  knees  praying  for 

your  recovery.  You  risked  your  life  to  save  that  of  a  little 

child,  and  Terry  tdlls  me  that  it  was  the  most  perilous  thing 

he  ever  saw  vou  do/’ 

%/ 

“Oh,  you  know  Terry,"  laughed  Fred.  “He  is  given  to 
romancing.” 

“Y  ell,  the  professor  tells  me,  and  so  did  the  doctor,  that 
you  are  pretty  badly  hurt.” 

“Well,  it  might  he  on  some  boys;  but  let  me  tell  you  that 
1  am  as  tough  as  you  are  kind.” 


CHAPTER  VI. 

HOW  FRED  TAUGHT  A  TEACHER. 

The  next  day  Fred  found  that  the  physician’s  prediction 
had  come  true.  He  was  sore,  very  sore ;  was  unable  to  stand 
up  on  his  wounded  leg,  and  felt  sore  from  head  to  feet,  the 
result  of  the  tremendous  strain  on  every  muscle  of  his 
frame  when  he  swung  himself  to  the  horse’s  back  from  his 
wheel.  He  was  compelled  to  remain  in  his  room,  and  of 
course  the  boys  kept  him  company  and  attended  faithfully 
to  every  want.  Eunice  Lambert  sent  in  flowers,  while  her 
mother  saw  that  dainties  were  provided  for  him.  Every 
member  of  the  faculty  came  in  to  see  him,  and  Teacher 
Broun  handed  him  a  copy  of  the  Avon  paper,  containing 
an  account  of  the  rescue  of  little  Teddy  Matthews,  the  name 
of  the  child  whose  life  had  been  imperiled.  He  read  it  to 
learn  all  about  the  cause  of  the  accident,  who  the  child  was, 
and  whether  or  not  it  was  doing  well  after  its  perilous  ad¬ 
venture. 

Matthews,  the  father  of  the  child,  was  a  well-to-do  citizen 
living  a  couple  of  miles  out  of  town.  In  his  gratitude  he 
went  to  the  repair  shop  to  which  Fred  had  taken  his  wheel, 
and  instructed  the  proprietor  to  order  the  very  best  wheel 
in  the  market  to  replace  the  damaged  one. 

“Get  exactly  the  same  size,”  he  said ;  “and  see  to  it  that 

it  is  the  best  and  finest  made.  Just  let  me  know  how  much 

* 

money  you  want,  and  I'll  give  you  the  check  for  it  now. 
Don’t  say  a  word  about  it  to  any  one ;  but  send  it  to  Fearnot 
as  soon  as  it  arrives,  and  be  careful  not  to  make  any  charge 
for  repairing  his  wheel.  I’ll  pay  it  myiself.  I'd  give  him 
a  check  for  a  thousand  dollars,  but  he  wouldn’t  take  it.” 

“All  right,”  said  the  proprietor,  “I'll  have  the  wheel  here 
within  three  days.” 

Matthews  gave  his  chock  for  a  hundred  and  fifty  dollars, 
and  the  proprietor  immediately  ordered  the  wheel  from  the 
manufacturer  in  New  York  City  of  the  best  bicycles  on  the 
market.  In  the  meantime  messengers  kept  running  over 
to  the  academy,  sent  by  sympathizing  friends,  inquiring 
about  Fred’s  condition. 

“Great  Scott!  Fred,”  said  Terry,  entering  his  room  along 
in  the  middle  of  the  afternoon,  “there’s  a  carriage  at  the 


gate  loaded  down  with  huge  bouquets  of  flowers.  They 
must  think  that  you  are  dead  and  buried,  and  they  want 
to  heap  up  the  mound  with  wreaths.” 

“Oh,  that’s  all  right,  I’m  not  dead  yet,  and  am  fond  of 
flowers.  Who  sent  them  ?” 

“I  don’t  know  yet.  There’s  a  couple  of  ladies  in  the 
carriage,  and  Mrs.  Lambert  and  Eunice  went  out  to  meet 
them.” 

“Well,  it's  far  more  pleasant  to  have  flowers  sent  to  one 
while  he’s  alive,”  laughed  Fred.  “Flowers  heaped  up  on  a 
man's  coffin  or  grave  don’t  do  him  any  good.  He  can't  in¬ 
hale  their  fragrance,  nor  can  his  soul  delight  in  the  com¬ 
bination  of  their  beautiful  colors.” 

Suddenly  Mrs.  Lambert  entered  the  room,  her  face  beam¬ 
ing  and  eyes  sparkling. 

“Fred,  said  she,  “the  wife  of  the  principal  of  the  Girls’ 
High  School,  accompanied  by  one  of  the  Senior  Class,  have 
called  to  see  you  and  present  to  you  a  bouquet  of  flowers 
from  each  member  of  the  class ;  and  every  bouquet  has  the 
card  of  the  sender,  and  they  are  going  to  come  in  here;”  and 
without  waiting  to  hear  what  he  had  to  say,  she  hastily  put 
the  room  to  rights,  and  a  minute  or  two  later  Black  Pete 
entered  with  his  arms  full  of  flowers, ‘followed  by  the  wife 
of  the  principal  of*  the  Girls’  High  School  and  a  young 
lady,  a  member  of  the  Senior  Class.  Black  Pete's  face  was 
beaming  like  a  figure  of  polished  ebony.  His  broad  smile 
revealed  a  row  of  ivory  clear  across  his  expansive  face. 

“Well,  well,  what  a  picture,”  said  Fred.  Then  he  looked 
up  and  saw  the  two  visitors,  both  of  whom  he  knew.  He 
extended  his  hand  to  them,  saying : 

“It  is  really  a  pleasure  to  get  hurt,  and  be  the  recipient 
of  so  much  kindness.” 

“Mr.  Fearnot,”  said  the  matron,  “every  member  of  the 
Senior  Class  of  the  Girls’  High  School  sends  you  a  bouquet 
of  flowers,  with  heartfelt  wishes  for  your  recovery.” 

Black  Pete  laid  the  bouquets  on  the  bed,  and  their  fra¬ 
grance  filled  the  room. 

“A  thousand  thanks  for  each  one  of  the  dear  girls."  said 
Fred,  as  he  picked  up  bouquet  after  bouquet  and  read  the 
name  on  the  card  accompanying  each  one.  “I  am  feeling 
sore,  but  will  be  up  again  in  a  few  days.  Tell  the  young 
ladies  that  I  appreciate  their  kindly  sympathies,  and  will 
thank  each  one  in  person  on  the  first  opportunity.  They 
have  always  been  kind  to  the  students  of  Avon  Academy ; 
and  were  it  in  my  power  to  so  direct  human  events  I  would 
will  that  every  girl  should  be  supplied  with  a  husband  from 
among  the  academy  students,  and  that  the  student  who  mar¬ 
ried  any  other  than  a  High  School  girl  should  become  a 
subject  of  capital  punishment." 

He  was  an  adept  at  fine  speeches,  and  when  his  heart 
was  touched  they  were  models  of  courtly  elegance  of  expres¬ 
sion.  His  eyes  filled  with  tears  as  lie  took  the  hands  of  the 
two  visitors  in  his,  looked  up  into  their  faces  and  gave  ut¬ 
terance  to  his  thanks. 

Eunice  was  standing  by  the  side  of  her  mother  looking 
on,  listening  and  watching  the  expression  of  his  face,  but 
she  had  little  to  say.  He  reached  out,  caught  her  hand, 
pressed  it-  warmly  and*  remarked : 

“Life  can  never  become  a  burden,  when  one  has  such 
friends.” 
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“No,”  she  replied,  “without  true  friends  life  would  not 
be  worth  living;  but  with  as  many  as  you  have  it  should 
seem  like  an  eternity  of  pleasure.” 

“Yes,  indeed ;  but  in  all  this  broad  land  I  know  of  no 
girl  who  has  so  many  and  such  true  friends  as  the  lovely 
‘Advocate’  of  the  students  of  Avon  Academy.” 

“Say,  Mr.  Fearnot,”  spoke  up  the  wife  of  the  principal 
of  the  Girls’  High  School,  “I  have  often  heard  Miss  Lam¬ 
bert  spoken  of  as  the  ‘Advocate’,  but  never  could  understand 
why  the  name  was  given  her.  Please  tell  me  about  it  right 
here  in  her  presence,  and  then  I'll  get  at  the  truth.” 

“Oh,  my !  Fred,”  laughed  Eunice,  “please  don’t  do  it.” 
“Yes,  I  will.  I’ll  disobey  you  for  once  in  my  life;”  and 
then  turning  to  the  lady  he  added : 

“The  students  of  Avon  Academy  come  from  all  parts  of 
this  country.  Some  of  them  are  wild,  reckless  and  mis¬ 
chievous,  and  are  continually  getting  into  trouble  that  sub¬ 
jects  them  to  the  discipline  of  the  faculty.  They  invaria¬ 
bly  go  to  Miss  Eunice  to  solicit  her  kind  offices  in  their 
behalf,  and  in  the  goodness  of  her  heart  she  never  refuses. 
She  not  only  pleads  for  them  before  her  father,  the  profes¬ 
sor,  but  gives  them  good  advice,  and  many  a  student,  after 
his  escape  from  severe  discipline,  blesses  the  name  of  his 
‘Advocate.’  Now,  you  can  understand  why  every  student 
of  Avon  Academy  stands  ready  to  fight  Old  Nick  in  the 
middle  of  the  road,  any  day  in  the  year,  if  he  says  aught 
against  Eunice  Lambert.  She  is  our  Advocate,  and  as  such 
sits  enthroned  in  the  hearts  of  all  of  us.” 

“Well,  well,”  laughed  the  matron,  “I  never  really  under¬ 
stood  it  before.  It  is  a  beautiful  tribute  from  the  boys, 
and  I  congratulate  you,  Miss  Lambert,  on  the  unique  posi¬ 
tion  you  occupy  at  the  academy.” 

Eunice  smiled  and  blushed,  and  Fred  added : 

“There  is  no  use  denying  the  fact  that  she  has  saved  many 
a  boy  from  a  well-deserved  thrashing,  for  all  boys  are  not 
considerate,  you  know.” 

“Oh,  I  think  we  have  the  best  boys  in  the  world,”  said 
Eunice,  speaking  up  for  the  students  of  the  academy. 

“Yes,”  said  Fred,  “they  average  well,  but  it  is  your  in¬ 
fluence  that  keeps  them  up  to  their  high  standard.” 

After  a  little  further  conversation  the  visitors  withdrew, 
accompanied  by  Mrs.  Lambert.  Eunice,  Terry  and  Tom 
Branham  remained  to  arrange  the  flowers  about  the  room,  so 
as  to  add  to  their  artistic  effect.  The  bouquets  she  had 
sent  in  herself  that  morning  had  been  placed  in  a  vase  con¬ 
spicuously  on  his  bureau ;  and  as  Fred  looked  at  it  he  de¬ 
clared  it  the  most  beautiful  of  all. 

“It  is  not  half  as  beautiful  as  the  speeches  you  make, 
Fred,”  she  retorted.  “If  I  were  an  artist,  I  would  try  to 
paint  them  in  all  the  colors  of  the  rainbow.  I  never  be¬ 
lieved,  until  I  knew  you,  that  it  was  possible  for  such 
speeches  to  be  made  without  motives  of  sincerity.” 

“Great  Scott !  Advocate,  surely  you  don’t  mean  that.” 


“Why  shouldn’t  I  mean  it?  You  make  them  to  ev( 
girl.” 

“Well,  what  greater  sincerity  can  one  have  who  worsh 
at  woman  s  shrine?  Woman’s  influence  is  the  most  pow 
ful  that  sways  the  hearts  and  actions  of  men.” 

“Oh,  you  can  explain  it,”  she  laughed.  “You  are 
greatest  sophist  that  ever  attended  this  academy.  W1 


you  are  older  and  a  great  lawyer  before  judges  and  juries,  I 
fear  you  will  persuade  them  to  render  unjust  verdicts.” 

“Well,  when  I  do  I  certainly  hope  that  we  will  have 
women  jurors  and  judges.” 

“Oh,  yes,  you  seem  to  know  that  you  can  flatter  women 
into  giving  any  kind  of  a  verdict  you  desire.” 

^  “No,  it’s  because  I  know  that  women  always  lean  to  the 
side  of  mercy.” 

His  hurt  proved  to  be  more  serious  than  he  expected,  for 
he  was  confined  to  his  room  four  days,  and  when  he  left  it 
he  was  limping  and  using  a  cane.  Some  four  more  days 
passed  before  he  could  ride  his  wheel.  He  was  careful,  how¬ 
ever,  not  to  strain  himself  by  any  overexertion.  In  the 
meantime  a  bouquet  of  flowers  had  been  sent  him  in  a  box 
by  express,  and  in  it  was  a  card  on  which  was  written, 
“From  Evelyn.” 

He  had  it  placed  in  a  vase  on  his  bureau,  and  before  it 
had  been  there  an  hour  Eunice  had  heard  of  it  and  came 
in  to  see  it.  She  read  the  card  and  examined  the  bouquet 
without  uttering  a  word. 

“She’s  a  dear,  good  friend,”  remarked  Fred.  “And  she 
wrote  me  a  letter  full  of  sympathy,  in  which  she  begged  me 
to  thank  you  for  all  your  kindness  to  me.” 

“Now,  Fred,  she  didn’t  do  that.” 

“Yes,  she  did,”  he  asserted,  and  he  drew  forth  the  letter, 
turned  about  half  of  a  page  down,  and  asked  her  to  read, 
as  he  ran  his  finger  along  the  line. 

She  read : 

“I  am  glad  you  have  such  kind  friends  to  look  after  your 
comfort.  I  am  sure  that  Eunice  has  not  let  you  lack  for 
anything,  for  she  is  a  dear,  kind,  sweet  girl,  who  couldn’t 
bear  to  see  even  a  dumb  brute  suffer.  Kindly  thank  her  for 
me  for  what  she  has  done  for  you.” 

“There,  now,”  said  Fred,  as  he  folded  up  the  letter,  “are 
you  satisfied  ?” 

“Yes,”  she  replied,  “I  didn’t  think  she  thought  so  kindly 
of  me.” 

“Now,  Advocate,  let  me  tell  you,  that  in  all  the  wide  world 
there  is  no  sweeter,  kinder,  more  just  and  tender-hearted 
girl  than  Evelyn  Olcott.  She  is  as  true  as  steel  to  her 
friends,  and  just  to  everybody.  There  is  neither  jealousy, 
selfishness  nor  conceit  in  her  whole  mental  make-up.  She 
is  an  angel  on  earth,  but  of  course  is  not  the  only  one. 
There  are  thousands  like  her.  Everybody  who '’knows  her 
loves  her,  just  as  every  student  of  the  Avon  Academy  loves 
their  tender-hearted  Advocate.” 

“It  is  friendship,  not  love,  Fred,”  said  she.  “There  is 
a  difference,  you  know.” 

“Yes,  but  where  can  one  draw  the  line?  Who  can  tell 
when  friendship  expands  into  love  ?  I  am  not  a  believer  in 
love  at  first  sight.  It  is  but  another  name  for  admiration. 
A  beautiful  face  and  form  excites  pleasure  and  admira¬ 
tion  at  first  sight;  but  a  closer  acquaintance  erects  a  bar¬ 
rier  against  the  advance  of  love  in  that  direction;  for  it  is 
the  beauties  that  lie  hidden  beneath  the  surface  that  we 
love,  rather  than  the  glamour  of  superficial  appearances. 
Creeping  vines  climb  up  and  cover  the  rugged  surface  of  a 
cliff,  and  transform  its  hideousness  into  a  marvel  of  beaut v ; 
but  when  the  frost  comes  the  vines  fall  away  and  the  un¬ 
sightly  crag  comes  into  view.  So  when  time  has  torn  away 
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the  beautiful,  superficial  surface,  there  is  nothing  that  we 
can  either  love  or  admire.  So  it  is  in  the  great  garden  of 
humanity.  It  is  the  traits  of  character  and  the  true  no¬ 
bility  of  soul  that  we  love,  rather  than  a  beautiful  face  or 
fisrure.” 

He  went  on  in  that  strain  for  several  minutes,  and  Eunice 
>tood  there  listening,  like  one  in  a  trance,  while  Terry  and 
Tom  sat  near  the  window  watching  her.  When  he  had 
finished  she  seemed  like  one  in  a  dream.  Suddenly  she 
asked : 

“Fred,  where  did  you  learn  all  that?” 

“I  don't  know,"  he  replied.  “I  guess  it  came  to  me  by 
intuition.  One  cannot  help  thinking,  you  know ;  and  I  have 
-  -een  so  much  that  was  food  for  thought  that  at  times  I  seem 
to  be  conversing  with  characters  conjured  up  by  imagina¬ 
tion.  I  have  clothed  you,  and  other  girls,  with  wings  and 
the  habiliments  of  angels,  and  tried  to  read  your  very 
thoughts,  and  I  assure  you  that  at  the  time  I  seemed  to  be 
wandering  in  the  gardens  of  Paradise,  with  every  thought 
of  human  frailty  forgotten.  I  guess  that  other  students  of 
Avon  Academy  have  done  the  same  thing  many  a  time,  and 
it  is  not  to  be  wondered  at,  when  we  consider  how  kind  you 
have  been  to  them.” 

Just  then  Teacher  Brown  entered  the  room,  and  Eunice 
retired. 

“Fred,”  said  Brown,  “I'm  going  over  to  the  post-office  in 
carriage;  wouldn’t  you  like  to  make  the  trip  with  me?” 

“Do  you  know  how  to  drive?”  Fred  asked. 

“Yes,  of  course  I  do.” 

“I  don’t  know.  I'm  suspicious  of  you.” 

“Why,  I’ve  driven  over  many  a  time.  I  know  as  much 
about  a  horse  as  you  do  about  a  wheel.” 

“Now,  look  here,  I’ll  wager  a  supper  for  the  four  of  us 
that  you  don’t  know  what  ‘gee’  and  ‘haw’  mean.” 

“No,  I  don’t.  They  are  expressions  that  are  applied  to 
oxen  and  not  to  horses,  and  are  used  only  by  farmers.  Ask 
me  something  harder,  please.” 

“All  right,”  laughed  Fred.  “When  a  horse  lies  down, 
which  end  of  him  goes  down  first,  the  front  or  the  rear,  and 
how  does  he  get  up  ?” 

Brown  looked  at  him  with  a  puzzled  expression  on  his 
face,  and  Tom  and  Terry  began  to  chuckle. 

“I  give  it  up,”  laughed  Brown,  and  the  boys  roared. 
“It’s  something  I  never  noticed.” 

“There  you  are  then,”  said  Fred,  “you  owe  us  a  supper. 
You  see  a  teacher  can’t  know  everything.  A  horse  lies  down 
on  his  haunches  first,  and  he  gets  up  on  his  fore  feet  first. 
The  cow  first  goes  down  on  her  knees,  but  on  getting  up  she 
gets  on  her  hind  feet  first.  You  see  you’ve  been  studying 
books  instead  of  nature.  It’s  worth  something  to  a  man 
to  travel  around  the  world  with  his  eyes  and  ears  open. 
The  habits  of  animals  is  an  interesting  study.  You’ve  seen 
goats  butting,  haven’t  you?” 

“Yes,”  laughed  Brown. 

“Well,  they  rise  up  on  their  hind  feet  and  come  down 
with  their  heads  crashing  together.  Now,  how  do  the  rams 
butt  each  other  ? 

“I  give  it  up,”  said  Brown.  “I  don’t  know  that  I  ever 
saw  a  couple  of  rams  fighting.” 

“Well,  they  back  away  some  fifteen  or  twenty  feet,  some¬ 
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times  farther,  and  run  at  each  other,  so  as  to  throw  their 
entire  weight  into  the  blow,  and  they  can  strike  a  great 
deal  harder  than  the  billy  goat.” 

He  had  the  laugh  on  the  teacher,  which  he  enjoyed  as 
much  as  they  did. 

“Well,  I  appreciate  the  lesson,”  said  Brown,  “and  I 
wouldn’t  mind  taking  a  few  more  of  them.” 

“You’ve  never  studied  henology,  have  you?"  Fred  asked. 

“No,  notwithstanding  I'm  very  fond  of  hen  fruit.” 

“Well,  haven’t  you  ever  watched  the  peculiarities  of 
chickens  ?” 

“No,  I  can’t  say  I  have.  Only  I  know  that  it  is  the  dis¬ 
position  of  the  males  to  fight  whenever  they  meet.” 

“Oh,  yes,  everybody  kntnvs  that.  But  do  you  know  why 
hens,  when  turned  out  of  a  yard,  generally  run  across  the 
street  ?” 

“No,  I  do  not.  Why  do  they  ?” 

“Because  they  want  to  get  on  the  other  side.” 

“Yes,  of  course.  You've  won  a  supper  from  me.  I  sup¬ 
pose  you’re  trying  to  win  a  dinner,  now.  You'd  better  put 
on  your  coat  and  hat,  come  down  to  the  carriage  and  drive 
over  to  th'e  post-office;  and  if  you  have  any  more  conun¬ 
drums  like  that,  you  can  fire  them  off  on  the  way.” 

The  boys  dearly  loved  Teacher  Brown,  and  spoke  of  him 
affectionately  behind  his  back  as  “Brownie,”  as  he  was  one 
who  seemed  to  understand  the  nature  of  boys,  and  had  a 
good  deal  of  lenient  consideration  for  them.  He  always 
seemed  to  keep  in  remembrance  the  fact  that  he  had  once 
been  a  boy  himself,  and  never  tried  to  put  old  heads  on 
young  shoulders. 

Fred  accompanied  him  down  to  the  carriage,  and  the  two 
drove  over  to  the  post-office  together,  it  being  the  first  time 
Fred  had  crossed  the  bridge  since  he  received  his  hurt. 


CHAPTER  VII. 

THE  WHEEL  AS  AGAINST  A  HORSE — HOW  THE  FLYERS 
CAUGHT  A  PAIR  OF  HORSE  THIEVES. 

A  few  days  later  Fred  felt  well  enough  to  join  the  league 
again  in  their  training  exercise.  He  expressed  astonish¬ 
ment  at  the  progress  they  had  made  during  his  absence. 

Terry  had  trained  them  well. 

“Now,  boys,”  said  he,  “to-morrow  afternoon,  instead  of 
coming  out  here  to  train,  we’ll  cross  over  the  bridge  and 
go  through  several  of  the  main  streets  of  Avon  two  ..breast, 
and  when  we  strike  Broad  street  we’ll  go  through  some  of 
the  monoeuvres  you  have  been  practicing.” 

“Yes,”  said  one  of  the  bop,  “we  ought  to  put  in  some  of 
our  best  work  in  front  of  the  Avon  Bicycle  Club  house.” 

“Oh,  no,  we  mustn’t  do  a  thing  that  will  look  like  crowing 
on  our  part.  We’ll  hardly  find  any  of  the  members  there  at 
that  hour  of  the  day.  They  will  all  be  at  business.  We 
want  to  sit  on  our  wheels  like  cavalrymen,  and  look  straight 
ahead,  like  well-drilled  soldiers.  If  you  run  across  a  bevy 
of  ladies  and  they  cheer  us,  or  wave  their  fans  or  handker¬ 
chiefs  at  us,  I’ll  give  the  signal,  and  every  fellow  can  raise 
his  cap.” 
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The  boys  were  highly  delighted  at  the  suggestion,  and 
that  evening,  when  she  heard  of  it,  Eunice  declared  that  she 
would  ride  over  to  town  herself  to  see  them  go  through. 

“All  right,”  laughed  Fred,  “the  boys  will  feel  very  proud 
of  it.” 

The  next  day,  at  kbout  four  o'clock  in  the  afternoon,  Fred 
Fearnot's  Flyers  left  the  academy  grounds,  with  Fred  and 
Terry  in  the  lead,  and  made  straight  for  the  bridge.  They 
went  across  it,  two  abreast,  with  the  precision  of  well-trained 
soldiers.  When  they  struck  Main  street  they  started  down 
the  entire  length  of  it,  twenty-six  in  number.  They  rode 
with  such  precision  and  sat  so  erect  on  their  wheels  that  it 
attracted  the  attention  of  everybody.  When  they  reached 
the  foot  of  the  street  they  wheeled  to  the  turn,  and  on  the 
way  back  went  through  various  evolutions  with  splendid 
accuracy,  not  a  single  wheelman  making  a  blunder.  Then 
they  passed  on  to  upper  Main,  turned  into  Broad  street  and 
rode  up  toward  the  High  School,  that  stood  on  a  great  hill 
overlooking  the  town,  four  abreast.  Some  of  the  pupils  saw 
them  coming  when  they  were  near  a  quarter  of  a  mile  away, 
and  instantly  every  girl  in  the  institution  was  out  on  the 
broad  piazza,  waving  a  welcome  to  them.  On  the  campus 
in  front  of  the  main  building  the  boys  went  through  the 
evolutions  again,  and  then,  raising  their  caps,  gave  the  girls 
a  rousing  cheer  and  started  back  down  the  street  again.  It 
was  a  beautiful  sight,  and  men,  women  and  children  gazed 
at  them  as  far  as  they  could  be  seen.  They  then  turned  into 
other  streets,  passed  through  several  and  took  a  spin  out  on 
the  road  that  ran  northward  from  the  town.  They  had 
gone  about  a  mile  when  they  met  a  fkrmer  on  horseback, 
riding  furiously  toward  the  town. 

“Close  up,  boys,”  cried  Fred,  “and  give  him  room  to 
pass.” 

The  boys  rode  into  the  bushes  and  dismounted.  The 
farmer  dashed  up,  halted  and  asked : 

“Do  any  of  you  boys  know  where  I  can  find  the  sheriff  ?” 

“No,”  said  Fred,  “but  I  guess  he’s  somewhere  in  town. 
What  do  you  want  with  him  ?  What’s  happened  ?” 

“I’ve  had  two  fine  horses  stolen  by  a  couple  of  fellows, 
and  they’ve  had  about  three  hours’  start.” 

“How  came  you  to  let  them  get  such  a  start  of  you?” 
Fred  asked. 

“I  followed  them  about  three  miles,  and  then  saw  which 
way  they  were  going,  and  thought  it  best  to  come  back  and 
report  it  to  the  sheriff.” 

“Well,  that’s  the  best  thing  you  could  do,”  said  Fred. 
“He  could  probably  telegraph  to  officers  in  the  town  to 
which  they  are  going  and  have  them  headed  off.” 

“Oh,  they  won’t  go  to  no  town.  They’ll  take  the  middle 
road,  so  as  to  avoid  Winship,  and  push  on  up  through  the 
country.” 

“Well,  why  didn’t  you  keep  on  after  them?”  Fred  asked, 
“and  when  you  caught  up  with  them  you  could' always  get 
help  to  arrest  horse  thieves.” 

“By  gum  !  there  isn’t  any  horse  flesh  in  this  county  that 
could  ketch  up  with  them.  Those  two  horses  of  mine  they 
got  are  regular  racers.  They  could  go  three  miles  while  I 
was  making  one  on  this  horse.  1  wouldn’t  take  five  hun¬ 
dred  dollars  apiece  for  the  two  they  got.” 

“IIow  did  they  happen  to  get  them?” 


“Why,  they  rode  by  my  place  on  a  couple  of  old  horses, 
and  I  didn’t  take  any  particular  notice  of  them;  but  two 
hours  later,  when  I  went  down  to  the  meadow,  through 
which  the  road  ran,  I  found  they  had  left  their  horses  and 
taken  mine,  ghat's  how  I  know  they  are  stolen.” 

“Say,”  Terry  asked,  “how  is  the  road  up  that  way?” 

“We\l,  it  ain’t  a  bad  road.” 

“Could  we  go  over  it  with  our  wheels?” 

“Yes,  but  you  might  find  a  few  rough  places.” 

Terry  looked  at  Fred,  and  the  latter  at  once  saw  what  was 
passing  through  his  mind.  The  next  moment  he  called  out 
to  the  Flyers: 

“Say,  boys,  shall  we  make  a  run  for  those  horse  thieves  ?” 

“Yes,  yes,”  they  responded. 

“All  right,  then and  turning  to  the  farmer  he  asked* 
for  a  few  simple  directions,  that  they  might  make  no  mis¬ 
take  in  following  the  trail. 

The  farmer  gave  them  the  proper  information,  but  add¬ 
ed  : 

“By  gum  !  you  can’t  catch  them  horses.” 

“Well,  we’ll  try  it  anyway,”  said  Fred.  “Mount,  boys!” 

Every  member  of  the  league  sprang  upon  his  wheel,  and 
Fred  dashed  on  ahead,  setting  the  pace  for  them.  It  was 
a  bit  of  excitement  for  which  they  were  longing,  and  they 
were  in  it  heart  and  soul. 

Up  hill,  down  hill,  and  over  level  stretches  of  road  the 
Flyers  went,  with  a  speed  that  would  put  an  average  horse 
to  shame.  Here  and  there  they  found  rough  places  that 
forced  them  to  dismount ;  but  they  were  quickly  in  the  sad¬ 
dle  again.  People  whom  they  met  on  the  road  told  of  two 
men  riding  on  ahead  at  a  rapid  pace,  and  so  they  knew  they 
were  on  the  right  trail.  Mile  after  mile  was  passed.  They  . 
whizzed  by  farm  houses  where  dogs  chased  them  and  little 
children  gazed  in  open-eyed  wonder.  By  and  by  they  passed 
through  a  little  hamlet  of  about  a  dozen  houses.  They  dis¬ 
mounted  for  a  couple  of  minutes  only  to  get  a  drink  of  water 
at  a  public  well,  and  make  inquiry  of  the  direction  taken  by 
the  two  horsemen.  Then  they  mounted  their  wheels  and 
dashed  away  again. 

The  tracks  in  the  road  showed  that  they  were  gaining 
rapidly  on  the  horse  thieves,  and  Fred  also  noticed  that  the 
roads  were  better  and  the  country  more  even. 

“Keep  up,  boys !”  he  sang  out, “we’ll  overtake  them  with¬ 
in  another  hour.” 

“Yes,  but  the  sun  will  be  down  then,”  said  Tom  Branham. 

“That’s  all  right.  We’ll  have  some  moonlight.” 

They  pushed  on  about  another  ten  mile  run,  fetched  up  at 
a  little  hamlet  about  like  the  first  one  they  passed  through. 

I  he  sun  had  gone  down,  and  a  few  stars  were  beginning  to 
appear.  There  was  a  little  store  by  the  roadside,  in  which 
there  was  a  post-office,  and  next  to  that  was  an  old  rambling 
building,  which  was  the  tavern,  owned  bv  the  storekeeper. 

I  hey  saw  the  two  horses  hitched  to  posts  in  front  of  the 
stoie,  the  two  liders  having  dismounted  and  gone  in  to  pur¬ 
chase  something  to  eat.  The  boys  stopped,  and  several  of 
them  recognized  the  steeds,  having  seen  them  often  driven 
into  Avon  by  the  farmer.  Fred,  Terry,  Tom,  and  about  a  , 
dozen  others,  went  into  the  store,  where  their  presence  cre¬ 
ated  considerable  excitement.  Such  a  party  of  bicyclists 
had  never  been  seen  in  the  place  before.  Every  family  in 
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;  u'  hamlet  turned  out  to  see  them,  ran  over  to  the  old 
tavern,  asking  each  other  questions  which  could  not  be 

answered. 

The  two  horse  thieves  never  suspected  the  cause  of  the 
boys  presence.  They  thought  they  were  a  bicycle  club  from 
somewhere,  and  gave  no  further  thought  to  them.  They 
■  went  on  eating  their  cheese  and  crackers,  while  Fred  very 
coolly  asked  the  landlord  if  he  could  fix  up  a  supper  in  the 
tavern  for  twenty-six  boys. 

Ip'Yes,"  was  the  reply,  “if  you  give  us  time  to  do  it.” 

“Take  your  time,”  said  Fred,  “and  give  us  a  good,  square 
meal.  We've  had  a  long  run,  and  have  got  ravenous  appe¬ 
tites. v 


The  storekeeper  sent  in  word  to  his  wife  to  fix  up  supper 
for  twenty-six  young  men,  and  the  daughters  of  several  fam¬ 
ilies  volunteered  to  help  her. 

In  the  meantime  Fred,  Terry  and  the  others  stood  around 
watching  the  horse  thieves  eating  their  cheese  and  crackers, 
and  sizing  them  up. 

They  saw  that  they  were  desperate  fellows,  and  probably 

armed. 

“Terry,”  whispered  Fred,  “I  doubt  if  a  single  one  of  our 
boys  has  any  weapon  other  than  a  pocketknife.” 

“I  guess  you're  right,"  assented  Terry. 

“Well,  if  those  fellows  are  armed,  the  chances  are  that 
some  of  us  will  get  hurt.” 

“We  must  look  out  for  that,”  remarked  Terry ;  “but  I'll 
go  out  and  see  if  any  of  the  boys  have  got  revolvers  with 
them and  he  did  so,  returning  some  three  or  four  minutes 
later  with  the  report  that  not  one  of  them  was  armed. 

“Well,  if  you  and  Tom,  Dick,  Ren  Bailey,  Joe  and  Jack 
will  be  ready  to  seize  them  if  they  attempt  to  draw  a  weapon, 
we’ll  move  over  to  where  they  are  and  tackle  them. 

“All  right,”  said  Terry,  “but  say !  look  in  that  box  over 
there ;  there’s  a  dozen  axes  with  handles  in  them.  If  we 
each  take  one  I  don’t  think  they’ll  dare  draw  a  weapon.” 

“All  right,  each  one  of  you  get  one.” 

Each  of  the  boys  picked  up  an  axe  and  pretended  to  be 
examining  it,  as  though  they  wished  to  purchase. 

Just  then  one  of  the  horse  thieves  called  to  the  store  pro¬ 
prietor  for  more  crackers  and  he  went  to  wait  on  them. 
Fred  and  the  others  walked  over  in  a  careless  sort  of  way, 


and  soon  surrounded  them. 

“I  see  you  have  a  pair  of  fine  horses  outside  there,”  Fred 

remarked  to  one  of  them. 

“Yes,”  was  the  reply,  “they  are  fine  stock." 

*  “Very  fine,”  said  Fred,  “I’ve  admired  them  often.  Far¬ 
mer  Bradley,  two  miles  this  side  of  Avon,  raised  them.” 

“Hot  much  he  didn’t,”  said  the  fellow.  “We  bought 

*/ those  horses  down  in  Pennsylvania. 

“Oh,  no,  you  took  them  out  of  Mr.  Bradley’s  meadow  this 
■afternoon.'  You  left  your  own  horses  in  their  place,  and 
Jput  the  saddles  on  his.  You’ll  have  to  go  back  to  Avon 

Jwith  us.” 

Quick  as  a  fla.sh  the  two  men  sprang  to  their  feet,  reached 
back  for  their  pistol  pockets,  for  they  instantly  knew  that 

*  they  had  been  overtaken.  Before  they  could  draw,  their 
arm-,  were  seized,  and  a  violent  struggle  ensued,  in  which 

.  a  counter  was  overturned  and  several  boxes  of  goods  sent 

*  tumbling  about  the  floor.  They  might  as  well  have  re- 


sisted  the  coils  of  a  boa  constrictor,  for  the  boys  who  had 
hold  of  them  were  hardy  and  strong  from  long,  vigorous 
outdoor  exercise.  The  storekeeper  was  astounded  at  the 
sudden  disturbance.  It  was  over  with,  however,  in  less 
than  two  minutes,  when  the  thieves  were  disarmed  and 
bound. 

Then  Fred  explained  to  him  the  story  of  the  horse  steal¬ 
ing.  The  two  prisoners  stoutly  denied  the  accusation. 

“That’s  all  right,”  said  Fred,  “there’s  a  dozen  boys  in 
our  crowd  who  can  swear  to  having  seen  the  horses  two  or 
three  times  a  week  for  a  year  past.  You  will  go  back  to 
Avon  with  us,  and  so  will  the  horses.  You  are  a  couple  of 
horse  thieves,  and  owe  the  State  some  service.” 

The  fellow  abused  Fred  with  vile  language,  until  the 
latter  threatened  to  unbind  him  and  thrash  him. 

“You  can’t  do  it,”  said  the  horse  thief.  “If  you’ll  just 
cut  me  loose  I'll  wipe  up  the  ground  with  you  until  you 
won’t  know  yourself  from  a  hog  in  a  mud  hole.” 

“Well,  if  you  do  that  you  can  go  free,”  said  Fred,  drawing 
his  knife  and  cutting  the  twine  with  which  the  fellow  had 
been  bound. 

The  moment  he  found  his  hands  free  the  man  aimed  a 
furious  blow  at  Fred’s  face.  It  was  quickly  parried,  of 
course,  and  then  Fred  went  at  him  hammer  and  tongs, 
knocking  him  all  round  the  store.  Suddenly  the  horse  thief 
picked  up  an  axe  and  yelled  out : 

“Clear  the  way !”  and  began  swinging  it  around,  forcing 
the  boys,  to  give  way  in  the  direction  of  the  door,  through 
which  he  made  a  dash  for  liberty.  In  going  down  the  steps 
of  the  piazza  in  front  of  the  store  he  lost  his  balance  and 
fell.  The  next  moment  Fred  and  Terry  were  on  top  of  him. 
The  axe  was  taken  away  from  him,  and  then  Fred  proceeded 
to  give  him  an  awful  punishment.  He  knocked  him  down 
five  or  six  times  in  rapid  succession,  until  he  refused  to  rise 
upon  his  feet  again. 

“Oh,  you’ve  got  to  take  it,”  said  Fred,  seizing  him  by  the 
collar,  raising  him  to  his  knees  and  giving  him  a  tremendous 
thump  that  knocked  him  senseless. 

The  fellow  finally  begged  for  mercy,  and  he  was  bound 
again,  hands  and  feet.  He  was  thoroughly  subdued.  His 
pal,  however,  swore  like  a  pirate,  until  Terry. seized  a  horse 
whip  and  told  him  that  if  he  uttered  another  oath,  or  spoke 
a  disrespectful  word,  he'd  give  him  nine  and  thirty  lashes 
on  his  bare  back. 

That  shut  him  up,  and  the}r  had  no  further  trouble  with 
either. 

Of  course  the  incident  created  tremendous  excitement  in 
the  little  hamlet,  and  every  man,  woman  and  child  in  the 
place  gathered  at  the  tavern.  The  boys  went  to  the  pump 
in  front  of  it,  bathed  their  hands  and  faces,  and  were  ready 
'for  the  supper  when  it  was  announced. 

The  storekeeper  selected  three  or  four  residents  of  the 
place  to  guard  the  prisoners  and  the  horses  while  the  boys 
were  at  the  meal.  Several  very  pretty  country  girls  assisted 
the  landlady  in  waiting  on  them,  and  greatly  enjoyed  the 
jokes  and  compliments  of  the  boys. 

When  the  meal  was  finished,  Terry  started  one  of  the 
Glee  Club  songs,  in  which  the  entire  party  joined  in,  nearly 
raising  the  roof  with  the  chorus. 

“Say,  boys,”  called  out  Dick  Duncan,  “what’s  the  matter 
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with  having  a  dance?  Here’s  a  lot  of  the  prettiest  girls  in 
the  county,  and!  if  we  can  stir  up  a  violin  or  two  we  might 
as  well  spend  an  hour  or  so  in  dancing.” 

The  girls  were  delighted,  and  their  mothers,  who  were 
present,  consented,  because  of  the  entire  party  of  twenty- 
six  not  one  had  behaved  rudely  or  uttered  an  ungentle- 
manly  expression. 

“All  right,”  laughed  Fred,  “bring  on  your  fiddle  and  bow. 
But  first  let’s  settle  up  for  our  supper.” 

Every  boy  put  down  his  fifty  cents  for  the  supper,  to  the 
astonishment  of  the  landlady,  for  twenty-five  cents  was  the 
regular  charge,  and  all  she  expected.  The  girls  disappeared 
to  return  a  half  hour  later,  having  made  many  changes  in 
their  toilets.  A  couple  of  violins  were  produced,  and  two 
young  men,  residents  of  the  hamlet,  played  while  they 
danced.  Terry  and  Tom  ordered  a  tubful  of  lemonade 
made,  for  which  they  paid,  and  altogether  it  was  about  the 
most  enjoyable  thing  they  had  run  up  against  for  a  long 
time.  There  were  about  ten  or  a  dozen  girls,  with  nearly  as 
many  married  ladies  present,  with  quite  a  number  of  chil¬ 
dren. 

While  the  dancing  was  going  on,  Fred  arranged  with  one 
of  the  residents  of  the  place  to  hitch  up  a  wagon,  in  which 
to  take  the  two  prisoners  back  to  Avon.  He  promised  that 
if  the  owner  of  the  two  horses  didn’t  pay  him  for  his  trouble 
that  the  bicyclists  would.  He  agreed  to  do  so,  and  two  of 
his  friends,  armed  with  shotguns,  volunteered  to  go  along 
with  him.  The  boys  then  took  leave  of  the  girls,  mounted 
their  wheels,  and  started  back  toward  Avon,  leaving  the 
wagon  and  the  two  horses  behind  to  follow  at  a  more  lei¬ 
surely  pace. 

On  their  way  back  the  boys  sang  and  chatted,  riding  fast 
only  where  a  level  stretch  of  road  and  the  moonbeams  gave 
them  opportunity.  As  they  approached  the  first  hamlet 
they  had  passed  through  Fred  and  Terry  were  in  advance 
of  the  others.  They  were  passing  through  a  finely  wooded 
section  of  the  country,  with  tall  trees  on  either  side  of  the 
highway.  In  some  places  the  foliage  obscured  the  moon¬ 
beams  entirely,  making  it  quite  dark  through  the  roadway. 
In  others  the  silvery  light  flooded  the  scene,  making  a  weird, 
beautiful  picture,  which  the  boys  enjoyed  immensely.  They 
were  going  quite  fast,  for  they  knew  that  the  road  was  clear, 
and  Fred  and  Terry  rode  ahead,  setting  the  pace  in  the 
uncanny  darkness,  when  they  dashed  into  a  rope  stretched 
across  the  road,  and  the  next  moment  were  attacked  by  a 
party  of  young  men. 

They  sprang  to  their  feet,  leaving  their  wheels  in  a  heap 
on  the  ground,  only  to  find  themselves  surrounded  by  un¬ 
known  parties,  armed  with  clubs.  Terry  was  seized  around 
the  neck  by  a  pair  of  stalwart  arms,  and  blows  rained  upon 
him,  while  Fred  struck  right  and  left  such  blows  as  only  he 
could  strike,  and  downed  three  or  four  of  them  before  the 
other  boys  came  up. 

Their  assailants  seemed  to  be  astounded  at  seeing  so  many 
bicyclists  suddenly  show  up  on  the  scene,  and  they  took  to 
their  heels.  Fred,  however,  dashed  after  one,  tripped  him, 
causing  him  to  fall  heavily  to  the  ground,  and  captured  him. 
He  gave  him  several  terrific  thumps,  and  the  fellow  begged 
for  quarter. 

“Yes,”  said  Fred,  in  a  rage,  “Fll  grind  you  up  into  four 


quarters;”  and  he  continued  to  thump  him  until  he 
thought 'he  had  given  him  about  as  much  as  he  could  stand. 


CHAPTER  VIII. 

THE  RIVAL  CLUBS  RACE  AND  THE  FLYERS  WIN. 

When  the  other  bicyclists  came  up  and  saw  the  rope 
stretched  across  the  road,  they  gave  vent  to  their  indigna¬ 
tion  in  very  emphatic  language.  One  of  them  cut  the  rope 
and  proceeded  to  make  a  noose  in  one  end  of  it,  saying  it  was 
very  handy  to  hang  the  fellow  with. 

“Yes,  yes,”  cried  several  of  the  boys,  ‘flet’s  hang  him. 

It’s  a  pity  we  couldn’t  have  caught  more  of  them  and  swung 
them  all  up.” 

“Well,  let’s  find  out  what  it’s  all  about,”  suggested  Fred; 
and  he  proceeded  to  question  the  fellow,  who  said  it  was  all 
a  mistake,  that  they  had  stretched  the  rope  across  the  road 
to  upset  a  party  of  young  fellows  from  another  neighbor-  V 
hood,  with  whom  they  had  a  quarrel. 

“Yes;  but  why  did  you  attack  us  when  we  struck  the 
rope?”  Fred  asked.  “Were  the  other  fellows  to  come  by  on 
bicycles  ?” 

“Well,  some  of  them  were,  but  the  others  were  to  come  in 
a  wagon;  and  when  we  saw  just  two  of  you  come  up,  we 
thought  you  belonged  to  the  crowd.” 

“Well,  I’m  going  to  see  if  my  wheel  is  damaged,  and  if  it 
is  you  pay  for  it  on  the  spot,  or  go  to  Avon  with  us  as  a 
prisoner.” 

Both  he  and  Terry  examined  their  wheels  and  found  that 
they  were  not  damaged,  very  much  to  their  gratification.  * 
The  rope,  not  being  a  solid  substance,  had  just  enough  slack 
in  it  to  avoid  doing  any  damage. 

“Now,  let  me  give  you  a  bit  of  advice,”  said  Fred.  “Ob-  ^ 
structing  the  main  highway,  as  you  did,  you  make  your¬ 
self  liable  to  arrest  and  punishment  under  the  law.  A  man 
on  horseback  might  have  been  thrown  and  his  neck  broken. 

A  man  on  foot  might  have  had  a  limb  broken.  Had  our 
entire  party  struck  that  rope,  instead  of  just  two  of  us, 
some  would  have  been  badly  hurt.  You  had  better  adopt 
some  other  means  of  getting  even  with  your  enemies.” 

“Yes,  we  never  thought  of  that,”  said  the  fellow.  “We 
knew  that  your  party  had  passed  here  late  this  afternoon, 
but  we  never  dreamed  that  you  would  return  in  the  night.” 

“Well,  you  see  how  it  has  turned  out.  Several  of  you  * 
fellows  will  have  black  eyes  in  the  morning.” 

“Yes.  I’m  sure  I  will.” 

“Well,  I  guess  I  will,  too,”  said  Terry ;  “for  I  got  a  thump  * 
in  the  face  that  felt  like  the  kick  of  a  mule.  I  gave  several  ^ 
in  return,  but  I’m  not  half  satisfied.  I  want  some  satisfac¬ 
tion  for  it,  and  I’m  willing  to  follow  up  those  other  fellows 
till  I  get  it.” 

“Oh,  you  can’t  catch  them,”  said  Fred.  “They’ve  taken 
to  the  woods,  and  only  a  coon  dog  could  find  them.” 

“Well,  then,  I’ll  have  to  give  it  up;  but  I'll  give  each  one  1 
of  those  fellows  ten  dollars  apiece  for  the  privilege  of  having 
a  five  minutes’  go  at  them,  one  at  a  time.” 

“Well,  let’s  mount  and  push  on  !”  sang  out  Fred ;  and  the j 
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Fivers  mounted  their  wheels  again  and  dashed  off  down 

the  road. 

Suddenly  the  thought  occurred  to  Fred  that  those  fel- 
lows  might  return  to  the  roadside  and  attempt  the  rescue  of 
the  two  horse  thieves;  and  he  spoke  to  Terry  about  it,  as 
s.,ev  rode  along  side  by  side. 

“By  George !  Fred,  that  might  have  been  their  object. 
Yet  1  can’t  understand  how  they  could  have  had  any  knowl¬ 
edge  of  their  capture,  or  that  they  were  going  to  be  brought 
’back  to-night?” 

“Yes,  that's  so,  Terry.  I  guess  that  fellow  told  the  truth 
when  he  said  they  were  lying  in  wait  for  a  party  from  an¬ 
other  neighborhood.  Neighborhood  feuds  are  very  com¬ 
mon,  you  knpw ;  so  I  guess  we  won't  bother  with  them.’ 

It  was  nearly  daylight  when  they  reached  Avon,  and  the 
boys  rode  over  the  bridge,  up  to  the  academy,  deposited  their 
wheels,  and  made  their  way  up  to  their  rooms  in  the  dormi¬ 
tory,  making  as  little  noise  as  possible.  The  next  day  being 
Saturday,  there  were  no  recitations,  and  the  boys  slept  till 
near  noon. 

When  they  arose  they  learned  that  the  prisoners  and  the 
two  stolen  horses  had  been  delivered  at  the  jail  in  Avon, 
and  that  Farmer  Bradley  had  paid  the  expenses  willingly. 

As  he  predicted,  Terry  had  a  beautifully  decorated  optic 
when  he  looked  in  his  mirror,  after  getting  out  of  bed. 
“How’s  this,  Fred  ?”  he  asked,  turning  to  his  room-mate. 

.  “It  was  won  in  a  good  cause,  but  all  the  same  it  s  generally 

considered  the  badge  of  a  brawler.’ 

“Yes,”  laughed  Fred,  “I’ve  worn  the  badge  several  times 

myself;  but  I  managed  to  have  some  fun  with  it  every  time, 
by  telling  a  different  story  as  to  how  I  got  it  every  time  an 
inquiry  was  made.  To  one  I  said  that  I  had  been  struck  by 
lightning ;  another  that  the  pavement  had  blown  up  over  one 
of  the  steam  heating  company’s  pipes,  and  a  paving  stone 
had  hit  me;  to  another  I  explained  that  I'd  had  a  little 
scrimmage  with  my  best  girl,  and  to  still  another  I  claimed 
♦'that  I’d  been  kicked  by  the  giraffe  in  Central  Park.  In 
fact,  I  never  did  give  the  right  explanation  of  it." 

“Well,  I  don’t  feel  like  having  any  fun  out  of  it,  said 
Terry,  “for  I’m  filled  with  unutterable  disgust  every  time 
I  look  at  it.  If  I  were  down  in  New  York  I  could  have  it 
[painted.  I  guess  I’ll  have  to  keep  out  of  Avon  until  it 
goes  away.  The  trouble  of  it  is  that  is  passes  away  as 

slowly  as  truth  travels.” 

When  the  other  boys  saw  Terry  s  decorated  optic,  t  ey 
began  having  fun  with  him,  and  in  self-defence  he  had  to 
{ enter  into  the  spirit  of  it  with  them.  They  had  a  Gleen 
1  Club  song  about  a  girl  with  the  beautiful  eyes,  and  they 
thanked  it  to  the  man  with  the  beautiful  eyes,  and  go 
around  him  and  sang  it  with  great  gusto  Terry  himself 
l  joining  in  the  chorus  with  as  much  vim  and  energy  as  any 
■of  them  They  took  him  before  the  Lambert  cottage  am 
gang  the  song  there,  in  the  presence  of  Eunice  and  her  moth¬ 
er  and  every  time  they  repeated  the  line,  “the  man  with 
the  beautiful  eyes,”  the  boys  pointed  their  fingers  at  Terry  s 
optics.  He  did  the  same  thing  himself,  to  the  great  amuse- 

>  D1  WT, ilthe1  facTof  the  chase  of  the  horse  thieves  became 
'  known  in  Avon,  everybody  praised  the  Fred  Fearnot  Fly- 

>  er  .  not  only  for  their  indomitable  pluck,  but  the  I  remen- 


dous  speed  they  bad  made  in  chasing  a  pair  of  race  horses 
that  had  been  stolen.  It  was  a  feather  in  the  caps  of  the 
boys,  and  they  enjoyed  it.  Several  of  the  Avon  Bicycle  Club 
members  made  some  sarcastic  remarks  about  the  feat,  how¬ 
ever,  which  soon  got  to  the  ears  of  the  league  membeis, 
and  they  at  once  challenged  them  to  a  race  over  the  same 
course.  The  others  were  inclined  to  ignore  it,  but  the  chal¬ 
lenge  was  published  in  the  morning  paper,  and  the  senti¬ 
ment  of  the  town  forced  them  to  accept  it. 

Nick  Hooper,  the  captain  of  the  Avon  Club,  came  to  F red 
and  asked  how  it  was  possible  for  such  a  race  to  be  made. 

“There  are  twenty-six  members  in  yours  and  twenty-two 
in  our  club.  How  can  forty-eight  bicyclists  race  on  an 
ordinary  road  without  collision? 

“That’s  easy,”  said  Fred ;  “we  can  go  in  single  file ;  one 
club  keeping  to  the  right  of  the  road  and  the  other  on  the 

left.” 

“Well,”  said  Hooper,  “you  fellows  have  been  over  the  road 

and  probably  know  which  side  is  the  best.” 

“We’ll  draw  straws  for  choice  of  sides,  and  on  the  return 
trip  we  can  exchange  sides,  and  whichever  side  is  beaten 
must  pay  for  the  banquet  at  each  end  of  the  trip.” 

“Well,  that  seems  fair  enough,”  said  Hooper;  “but  some 
of  our  boys  are  feeling  a  little  sore  over  the  rivalry  existing 

between  the  two  clubs.” 

“Well,  they  shouldn’t  feel  so,  and  if  any  of  them  show  it, 
it  should  be  to  their  shame.  Now,  if  you'll  agree  to  make 
the  race,  we’ll  write  to  the  storekeeper  at  the  end  of  the  line 
to  have  a  fine  dinner  in  readiness  for  us ;  say  fifty  people, 
and  if  we  give  them  several  days’  notice  there  will  he  a  jolly 
crowd  of  people  from  the  country  round  about,  and  we  can¬ 
not  only  have  a  fine  dinner,  but  a  lot  of  pretty  girls  to  dance 

with.” 

“All  right.  We’ll  settle  it  to-night  and  let  you  know  to¬ 
morrow  morning.”  _  \ 

That  evening  the  members  of  the  Avon  Bicycle  Club  re¬ 
solved  to  accept  the  challenge.  Bowman  was  still  there,  and 
agreed  to  set  the  pace  for  them.  He  was  not  very  en¬ 
thusiastic  about  it,  however,  for  his  best  riding  as  a  pro¬ 
fessional  had  been  made  on  tracks  specially  prepared  for 
the  purpose.  He  knew  that  Fred,  Terry  and  the  others  of 
the  Flyers  had  ridden  thousands  of  miles  over  country  roads 
on  their  wheels.  They  set  the  day  for  the  race,  and  notice 
was  sent  to  the  storekeeper  at  the  little  hamlet,  named 
Bulow,  to  have  a  banquet  in  readiness  for  them,  not  to  cost 
exceeding  one  dollar  a  head. 

Fred  and  Hooper  then  tossed  a  penny  for  choice  of  the 
roadside,  and  Hooper  won.  He  chose  the  right,  and  on  the 
return  trip  the  others  were  to  have  the  right  side.  They 
were  to  start  a  little  after  sunrise.  The  distance  was  thirty- 
six  miles.  On  the  morning  of  the  day  they  were  to  start 
nearly  everybody  in  Avon  turned  out  to  sec  them  off.  d  hi 
High  School  girls  were  there,  each  witli  a  rose  to  pin  on  the 
left  shoulders  of  the  Fearnot  Flyers,  and  when  they  started 
off,  cheered  the  boys,  while  the  friends  of  the  Avon  Bicycle 
Club  did  the  same  service  for  them.  Bowman  led  the  latter, 
with  Hooper  next  to  him.  Fred  and  Terry  led  the  Flyers, 
as  they  moved  out  in  a  long  line  up  the  street,  turning  into 
the  road  leading  north  from  the  town. 
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The  night  before  Fred  gave  some  very  simple  but  explicit 
instructions  to  the  league  boys.  They  were  these: 

“Keep  up  steadily  with  the  pace  as  set  for  you.  Keep  in 
line.  If  one  of  you  should  be  dismounted,  get  out  of  the 
way  quickly  and  let  the  others  pass  you.  Then  fall  in  at  the 
rear,  and  under  no  circumstances  interfere  with  the  other 
fellows.  If  a  tire  is  punctured,  that  knocks  you  out,  of 
course,  and  you  are  to  mend  it  at  your  leisure  and  follow 
on,  to  take  part  in  the  banquet. 

“But,  see  here,  Fred,”  Terry  asked,  “how  is  the  race  to  be 
decided?  Suppose  Bowman  gets  there  ahead  of  you,  but 
the  rest  of  us  get  there  ahead  of  his  crowd  ? 1 

“The  agreement  is  this,"  answered  Fred,  “that  the  club 
which  turns  in  a  majority  first  at  the  post  is  the  winner. 7 

“All  right,  then.  Bowman  may  get  in  ahead  of  the  rest 
of  us,  but  the  majority  of  our  side  will  beat  his  crowd,  But 
what  if  we  should  meet  with  obstructions ;  wagons  and  other 
things  ?” 

“They  don’t  count/7  answered  Fred.  “Each  club  must 
surmount  each  obstacle  in  its  own  way  and  take  the 
chances.  The  main  point  is  to  get  there  first.  Every  one 
of  you  follow  your  leader.  Don't  stop  to  help  a  comrade  on 
account  of  his  wheel,  but  if  he  is  hurt,  let  one  fall  out  to 
attend  to  it." 

For  the  first  ten  miles  the  two  clubs  kept  abreast.  Bow¬ 
man  made  the  mistake  of  setting  a  too  rapid  pace  for  his 
followers  whenever  he  struck  a  level  piece  of  road,  with  the 
result  that  his  line  was  strung  out  with  wide  gaps  in  it. 
Fred  held  his  together,  as  though  they  were  all  tied,  or 
holding  to  a  continuous  rope.  They  finally  struck  a  stretch 
of  good  road,  of  some  three  or  four  miles,  and  Fred  set  the 
pace,  keeping  in  a  footpath  on  his  side  of  the  road, while  the 
others  were  compelled  to  keep  in  the  sand  made  loose  by  the 
wheels  of  farmers7  wagons.  The  result  was  that  the  rear  of 
Fred’s  line  was  in  advance  of  the  head  of  the  other  at  the 
end  of  the  four  miles.  Then  they  coasted  down  a  long  hill 
at  a  tremendous  rate  of  speed.  Two  of  the  Flyers  were  dis¬ 
mounted,  but  they  fell  out  of  the  line  and  got  into  the  rear. 
In  climbing  the  other  hill  beyond  Fred  paced  half  way  to 
the  top  on  his  wheel,  while  at  least  two-thirds  of  the  Avon 
Club  had  to  dismount  and  push  theirs. 

Bowman,  Hooper  and  two  others  were  soon  a  half  mile  in 
advance  of  their  own  side,  while  the  Fivers  stuck  together, 
with  not  a  gap  anywhere  in  the  line  exceeding  thirty  feet. 

“Fearnot,”  sang  out  Hooper,  “you’ve  got  your  boys  well 
trained.77 

‘A  es,77  was  the  reply;  “the  first  point  I  drilled  into  them 
when  I  reached  Avon  was  contained  in  three  words.77 

“What  were  they?7’  Hooper  asked. 

“Work  and  win.77 

“Well,  we’ve  been  working,  too,77  said  Hooper. 

“Yes;  but  you  didn't  go  at  it  the  right  way,  old  man. 
A  ou  fellows  have  got  the  idea  in  your  head  that  all  you 
have  to  do  is  to  lean  over  your  handlebars  and  pedal  for  all 
you  are  worth.77 

UW  ell,  that  s  the  way  races  are  won.77 

* W ell,  lets  see  you  win  this  race  that  way!'7  retorted 
Fred. 

“Well,  Bowman  and  I  are  keeping  up  with  you,77  aren’t 
we  ?’’ 


“Yes;  but  where’s  the  rest  of  your  boys?  Your  rear 
guard  is  a  mile  behind.  I  could  dash  on  and  leave  you 
and  Bowman  behind.  An  engine  can  cut  loose  from  the 
train  and  dash  on  ahead,  but  the  best  engineer  takes  the, 
train  along  with  him.  The  club  which  lands  a  majority  of 
its  members  there  first  eats  a  dinner  at  the  other’s  ex¬ 
pense.77 

They  passed  over  the  hill  and  found  another  good  stretch 
of  road,  of  a  little  over  a  mile  in  extent,  and  Fred’s  men 
dashed  over  it  with  a  speed  and  precision  that  challenged 
Hooper's  and  Bowman’s  admiration,  both  of  whom  were 
left  quite  a  distance  behind  in  the  rear;  and  when  Fred 
and  Terry  reached  the  first  hamlet,  near  where  the  rope 
had  been  stretched  across  the  road  a  week  before,  they 
were  nearly  a  quarter  of  a  mile  ahead  of  them. 

“Now,  Terry,"  said  Fred,  “we  have  ten  miles  of  good 
road  ahead  of  us,  with  the  exception  of  one  place,  where 
there  is  about  the  eighth  of  a  mile  that  has  been  cut  up 
pretty  badly  by  washouts;  but  as  we  are  ahead  of  the  .  « 
others  we  can  take  any  part  of  the  road  we  please.  Now, 

I'm  going  to  set  a  faster  pace.  Call  back  along  the  line  ^ 
and  urge  the  boys  on.  They  are  doing  fine,  but  may  need 
encouragement.” 

“All  right,”  said  Terry,  “go  ahead,”  and  Fred  dashed 
off,  quickening  his  pace  several  degrees  faster.  Terry 
dropped  back  and  encouraged  the  boys  to  hurry  up,  telling 
them  they  had  but  ten  miles  more  to  make,  and  that  Fred 
was  increasing  the  pace.  The  boys  cheered,  and  fairly 
danced  on  their  pedals.  They  passed  over  the  first  six 
miles  in  splendid  order,  every  one  keeping  in  line.  Then 
they  hurriedly  dismounted,  and  almost  ran  with  their 
wheels  over  the  rough  portions  of  the  road,  a  distance  of 
nearly  an  eighth  of  a  mile,  mounted  again,  dashed  for¬ 
ward  over  the  remaining  four  miles,  reaching  the  hamlet* 
nearly  a  half  mile  in  advance  of  the  other  club.  They 
found  fully  three  or  four  hundred  people,  farmers  and 
their  families,  gathered  there  to  see  them,  all  dressed  in 
holiday  attire,  and  there  was  great  cheering  and  clapping 
of  hands  as  the  boys  dashed  up. 

They  dismounted,  stored  their  wheels,  gathered  around 
the  pump,  drank  the  cool,  sparkling  water  and  bathed 
their  hands  and  faces.  Then  the  boys  began  shaking  hands 
with  the  girls  whom  they  had  met  on  their  previous  visit. 

M  hen  the  others  rode  up  the  academy  boys  began  sing¬ 
ing,  “It’s  Never  Too  Late  to  Come,”  and  the  country 
people  roared  with  laughter,  for  it  was  sung  to  the  tune 
of  a  familiar  song,  “It’s  Never  Too  Late  to  Mend.”  vM 

Bowman  himself  was  beaten,  as  he  was  nearly  fagged 
out  at  the  hard  pedaling  through  the  sand  in  the  roadbed 
in  many  places.  As  before  stated,  his  victories  had  beei^j  i 
won  on  tracks  prepared  for  such  exhibitions  of  skill.  FreaLJ 
and  Terry  had  wheeled  over  mountains  and  roads  several 
thousand  miles  within  the  past  two  years. 

“Say,  boys,”  sang  out  Hooper,  as  he  dismounted  from 
his  wheel,  “you  fellows  are  entitled  to  the  name  you  have 
adopted.  We  thought  it  a  little  cheeky  in  your  assuming 
it  at  first;  but  you  have  well  established  your  title  to  it.'V; 

“Thank  you,  old  man,”  replied  Fred.  “Hard  work  wins 
every  time,  and  when  knowledge  is  coupled  with  it.  it  be¬ 
comes  easier.  A  man  may  have  the  strength  of  a  horse* 
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but  it  ho  doesn  t  know  how  to  use  it,  anv  little  lightweight 
i  an  knock  him  out  who  understands  the  science  of  spar- 

ring. 

^  l  toy  rested  nearly  an  hour  in  the  shade  of  the  trees. 
lTIic  academy  boys  mingled  with  the  young  people  from  the 
country  around,  making  acquaintances  through  those  they 
f  had  met  on  their  previous  visit.  They  had  earned  a  splen¬ 
did  reputation  by  their  gentlemanly  behavior  on  the  night 
they  captured  the  two  horse  thieves.  The  other  fellows 

I”  were  no  less  gentlemanly  in  their  conduct,  but  they  had 
never  been  there  before.  The  others,  however,  vouched  for 
|them,  and  introduced  them  right  and  left,  and  then  they 
I  went  in  to  the  banquet  in  the  big  dining  room  of  the  old 
fountry  tavern.  The  landlord  and  his  wife  had  prepared 
a  splendid  feast  of  substantial,  such  as  might  have  been 
expected  in  a  country  place  like  that.  Fine,  golden  butter, 
honey,  cake,  roast  and  fried  chicken,  beef  and  ham,  with  a 
|  dozen  other  dishes,  and  when  the  boys  were  through  eating 
there  were  many  basketfuls  left,  and  the  country  people 
pitched  in  to  finish  it. 

1 


CHAPTER  IX. 

THE  RETURN  TO  AVON  AND  THE  CHALLENGE  THAT  FOL¬ 
LOWED. 

On  their  way  back  to  Avon  the  Flyers  and  their  rivals 
were  in  great  good  humor.  The  ugly  feeling  that  had  ex- 
^  isted  between  them  seemed  to  have  disappeared.  The 
good  dinner  they  had  enjoyed,  and  the  dance  that  followed, 
were  peacemakers,  and  for  nearly  half  way  back  they  rode 
^  side  by  side,  laughing  and  chatting  at  a  great  rate.  Bow¬ 
man  had  askgd  many  questions  of  Fred  about  how  he  ac¬ 
quired  his  skill  with  the  wheel. 

"It  was  done  by  hard  work,”  he  replied ;  “and  that  is  the 
only  way  that  skill  can  be  acquired  in  anything.” 

“Where  did  you  get  that  wheel  ?”  Hooper  asked. 

“Well,  the  one  that  was  smashed  the  other  day  by 
Matthews’  buggy  I  had  made  to  order  in  New  York  city. 
This  one  I  am  using  was  sent  to  me  by  the  father  of  the 
little  boy  who  was  in  the  buggy  when  I  stopped  the  horse. 
I  believe  it  is  a  duplicate  of  the  one  I  had.  I  tried  to  re- 
s  fuse  it,  unless  permitted  to  pay  for  it,  but  the  proprietor 

*  of  the  repair  shop  wouldn’t  take  it,  and  Matthews  insisted 
I*  so  earnestly  that  I  keep  it,  that  I  at  last  consented  to  it. 

“Well,  I  think  you  did  right,”  said  Hooper.  “x4  man 
•ought  to  be  permitted,  under  such  circumstances,  to  show 

*  hi^ gratitude  for  such  a  service  as  you  rendered  him.” 

J  “Yes,  I  recognize  that  fact,  and  it  was  that  alone  that 
f  finally  induced  me  to  yield  to  his  wishes.  I  don’t  believe 
I  in  the  custom  of  rewarding  a  man  for  doing  that  which  his 
A  own  manly  instinct  prompts  him  to  do.” 

“Well,  but  it  was  a  perilous  thing  you  did,  Fred.” 
“Yes/ 1  recognized  the  danger  of  it,  but  1  knew  I  wasn’t 
i  running  half  the  risk  the  little  child  was.  Besides,  I  was 
confident  that  if  I  once  got  a  grip  on  the  bit,  or  a  part  oi 
Ithe  harness,  I  would  be  safe,  for  the  horse  would  have  to 
i  run  over  himself  before  he  could  run  over  me.” 


“You’ve  got  a  good  grip,  have  you?” 

“Yes.  When  a  fellow’s  life  is  at  stake  lie’s  pretty  apt 
to  hold  on  hard.” 

“Well,  it  seems  to  me  that  only  a  circus  rider  or  a 
cowboy  could  have  done  what  you  did.” 

“Oh,  there  are  thousands  who  could  have  done  it.  When 
I  started  off  1  had  no  definite  idea  of  how  I  would  manage 
it.  I  thought  of  nothing  but  the  little  boy.” 

“Fred,  what  is  the  fastest  .speed  you  ever  made  on  the 
wheel?”  Hooper  asked. 

“Really,  I  don’t  know.  Terry  and  I  once  made  a  trip 
of  a  hundred  and  ten  miles  over  a  strange  road,  at  night, 
and  we  averaged  ten  miles  an  hour.” 

“Why,  I  don't  call  that  great  speed.” 

“Well,  under  the  circumstances,  I  do.  There  was  a 
million  dollars  at  stake,  the  road  was  rough  in  many 
places,  and  we  had  never  been  over  it  before.  We  had  to 
stop  often  to  make  inquiries  to  avoid  getting  on  the  wrong 
road.  Sometimes  we  had  to  push  our  wheels  both  up  and 
down  rough  hills.  On  a  good  road  we  could  have  made  by 
daylight  more  than  twice  the  rate  of  speed,  but  under  the 
curcumstances  I  consider  it  the  best  work  I  ever  did  on 
the  wheel.” 

“It  was  good  work,”  said  Bowman,  nodding  his  head. 
“I  should  call  it  a  splendid  feat.” 

“That’s  the  way  I  looked  at  it,”  assented  Fred,  “and  we 
had  but  a  few  minutes  to  spare  when  we  reached  the  end 
of  the  trip  in  which  to  get  papers  signed  to  escape  the 
statute  of  limitations  concerning  an  estate  valued  at  up¬ 
wards  of  a  million  dollars.” 

“It  seems  to  me  I  heard  something  of  that,  nearly  two 
years  figo,”  remarked  Hooper. 

“Yes ;  it  was  in  the  papers,  I  believe.  I  was  pretty  badly 
used  up,  but  I've  gained  a  great  deal  of  muscle  since  then, 
and  believe  I  could  do  it  again  with  three  or  four  hours  to 
spare.  Yet  I  wouldn't  like  to  do  it.  Now,  do  you  fellows 
want  to  race  us  back  to  Avon?” 

“Well,  we'll  have  to.  It  wouldn’t  do  for  us  to  return 
without  having  made  a  struggle.  Bowman  and  I  will  race 
you  and  Terry,  and  let  the  club  fellows  take  care  of  them¬ 
selves.” 

“Oh,  I  won’t  leave  my  boys,”  said  Fred.  “I’ll  take  the 
last  one  in  with  me,  even  if  you  and  Bowman  beat  us.  If 
you  two  want  to  race  Terry  and  me,  you  can  have  a  chance 
to  do  it  some  other  day.” 

“Oh,  let’s  do  it  now,”  said  Bowman.  “Let  your  boys  do 
the  best  they  can.” 

“No,  sir,”  returned  Fred.  “I  never  take  my  boys  out  on 
a  trip  and  desert  them.  It’s  a  club  fight,  and  not  a  race 
between  any  two  or  three  of  us.  It’s  the  Flyers  against 
you  fellows.” 

“You’re  too  particular,”  remarked  Bowman. 

“I  don’t  think  so.  I’ve  been  trying  to  train  our  boys  up 
to  a  point  where  any  one  of  them  can  go  in  and  win,  and  if 
you  want  to  try  it  I’ll  put  the  whole  club  against  you,  and 
when  we  strike  the  ten  mile  post  we’ll  start  the  run.” 

“All  right,”  said  Bowman. 

Terry,  hearing  the  conversation,  fell  back  along  the  line 
and  told  the  boys  that  Fred  intended  to  race  the  whole  club 
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against  Bowman  and  Hooper, 
post. 

“That’s  a  tough  job,  Terry,”  said  one  of  the  boys. 

“Yes,  and  the  toughest  wins.  W  hat  we’ve  been  trying  to 
do  is  to  bring  you  fellows  right  up  to  that  point  where  your 
endurance  and  skill  can  win  every  time.  So  be  ready  for 
it  when  the  signal  is  given  for  the  start.  ’ 

When  they  were  within  about  fifteen  miles  of  Avon  both 
clubs  stopped  at  a  spring  by  the  roadside  for  an  hour  s  rest 
under  the  shade  of  the  trees,  to  inflate  their  tires  and 
otherwise  examine  their  machines.  The  members  of  both 
clubs  entered  heartily  into  the  struggle,  each  side  resolved 
to  win.  At  the  end  of  the  hour  they  mounted  their  wheels 
and  started  off  again,  and  when  the  ten  mile  post  was 
reached  the  signal  was  given  and  the  pacemakers  settled 
down  for  the  struggle.  Bowman  and  Hooper  forged  ahead, 
and  kept  it  for  nearly  three  miles.  Fred,  however,  led 
his  Flyers  at  a  steady  pace,  while  Terry  saw  that  there  were 
no  laggards  in  the  rear.  By  and  by  the  entire  line  began 
to  catch  up  with  Bowman  and  Hooper,  and  soon  they  were 
abreast  of  them.  Up  hill  and  down  hill  they  went,  and 
when  the  two  mile  stretch  of  level  road  was  reached,  near 
the  little  schoolhouse,  Fred  quickened  his  pace  and  Terry 
hurried  up  the  line.  Steadily  they  forged  ahead,  and 
kept  gaining,  leaving  many  of  the  Avon  Club  fellows 
straggling  along,  with  gaps  of  a  hundred  yards  or  more 
here  and  there  in  their  line. 

They  reached  a  long  hill,  not  very  steep,  and  the  roadbed 
was  good.  It  was  then  that  Fred  began  putting  in  some  of 
his  best  work.  He  never  dismounted  once  to  push  'his 
wheel ;  but,  of  course,  his  pace  was  cut  down  fully  one-half. 
The  boys  struggled  manfully  to  keep  up  with  him,  and 
some  would  have  dismounted  had  not  Terry  protested. 
Fully  one-third  of  the  Avon  Club  had  to  dismount  by  the 
time  they  had  reached  half  way  up  the  hill,  completely 
winded.  When  Fred  struck  the  crest  of  the  hill  the  rear 
of -his  line  of  Flyers  was  abreast  of  Bowman  and  Hooper. 

“Now,  boys,”  he  yelled,  “make  wings  of  your  feet !  Get 
down  to  hard  work !”  and  they  flew  along  the  road  at  al¬ 
most  railroad  speed. 

He  gained  rapidly  in  the  next  two  miles,  when  they  had 
another  hill  to  climb.  When  they  reached  the  crest  of  it 
they  could  see  the  church  steeple  of  Avon  in  the  distance 
ahead  of  them,  some  three  miles  away.  They  set  up  a 
shout  of  exultation,  and  worked  for  all  they  were  worth. 

Before  they  reached  the  outskirts  of  the  town  they 
were  met  by  scores  of  boys  and  girls  on  their  wheels,  who 
had  been  waiting  there  to  see  which  was  the  winning  club. 
When  they  saw  Fred  leading  the  race  they  yelled  and 
cheered.  He  dashed  by,  waving  his  cap,  as  did  all  the 
other  boys;  but  never  once  did  they  slacken  their  speed. 
1  hey  dashed  into  the  town,  following  Broad  street,  and 
turned  into  Main,  down  which  they  sped  to  the  lower  end 
of  the  street,  and  turned  to  go  back  to  Bridge  street.  When 
half  way  up  they  dismounted  and  stood  on  the  sidewalk  to 
cheer  their  rivals  when  they  arrived. 

Of  course  everybody  in  the  town  saw  that  the  academy 
boys  had  von,  and  that  they  were  entitled  to  the  name  they 
had  chosen.  It  was  near  sunset,  when  the  few  shops  and 
factories  in  the  town  had  shut  down  work  for  the  day,  and 


the  business  houses  were  about  closing.  The  streets  were 
lined  with  people,  who  cheered  the  boys  lustily.  A  great 
many  little  bets  had  been  made,  but  this  time  the  odds  were 
the  other  way.  y 

When  the  people  saw  that  the  entire  league  force  had 
beaten  Bowman  and  Hooper,  they  were  astonished.  They 
expected  that  the  majority  would  beat  the  Avon  Club,  but 
none  of  them  dreamed  that  they  would  beat  Bowman  and 
Hooper.  Bowman  claimed,  however,  that  had  his  side  been 
able  to  keep  up  with  him,  he  would  have  won ;  but  it  was  a 
club  race,  and  he  had  to  stay  with  his  men.  He  admitted 
that  Fred  was  the  fastest  wheelman  he  had  ever  run  up 
against,  but  that  any  of  the  other  members  of  the  Flyers 
could  beat  him  was  simply  absurd.  The  Flyers  laughed  JJ 
when  they  heard  that,  mounted  their  wheels,  rode  over  the 
bridge  and  entered  the  academy  grounds  with  shouts  of 
victory. 

In  her  eagerness  to  find  out  which  side  had  won  Eunice  ^ 
was  out  by  the  gate,  under  the  shade  of  a  tree,  waiting  for 
them. 

“Boys,  did  you  win?”  she  asked,  as  Fred  and  Terry  , 
dashed  up  to  her  side  and  dismounted. 

“Yes;  at  both  ends  of  the  line,”  replied  Fred. 

“Good !  good !”  she  cried,  clapping  her  hands  gleefully. 

As  the  boys  rode  up  they  dismounted  and  cheered  her, 
with  three  times  three  and  a  tiger.  They  left  their  wheels 
lying  there  under  the  trees,  to  be  taken  in  by  Black  Pete 
and  the  janitor,  while  they  went  down  to  the  river  for  a 
swim.  When  they  returned  supper  was  ready  for  them, 
and  they  did  full  justice  to  it.  After  the  meal  the  faculty 
and  all  the  students  listened  to  the  story  of  the  great  race, 
as  told  by  Terry,  and  he  raised  many  a  laugh  as  he  related 
it. 

The  old  professor  was  delighted,  and  complimented  the 
boys  on  their  victory. 

The  next  morning  the  account  of  the  ^ace  in  the  papers 
surprised  many  of  the  Flyers,  for  it  contained  several  in¬ 
terviews  with  the  Avon  Club  boys,  who  had  explanations 
to  make  as  to  the  cause  of  their  defeat.  They  claimed 
that  on  the  trip  out  they  were  unfortunate  in  having  at 
least  ten  miles  of  a  heavy  sand  bed  to  pass  through,  while 
the  Flyers  had  a  hard  footpath  along  the  roadside,  which 
they  availed  themselves  of ;  and  that  on  the  return  trip  no 
race  was  run  at  all  until  they  were  within  ten  miles  of 
Avon,  and  none  of  the  sand  bed  through  which  they  had 
struggled  was  included  in  that  ten  miles.  A  number  of 
them  claimed  that  on  a  hard  track,  if  Fred  and  Terry  were!' 
left  out,  the  majority  of  the  Avon  Club  would  win. 

“Boys,”  said  Fred,  when  he  read  the  account,  “well 
challenge  those  fellows,  one  by  one,  for  ten  laps  on  the  \yi 
track  of  the  athletic  grounds.” 

The  boys  yelled  their  approval,  and  Fred  at  once  sent  a 
challenge  to  Hooper.  He  stated  in  his  note  that  on  behalf 
of  the  league  he  challenged  every  individual  member  of  A 
the  Avon  Club  to  race  against  the  Fljyers,  in  single 
races,  until  every  member  of  each  had  his  turn.  Of  course 
the  challenge  was  accepted,  and  the  races  were  to  continue^  • 
each  afternoon  until  every  one  had  been  run. 

It  promised  a  three  days’  tournament,  and,  of  course,  no 
end  of  excitement  grew  out  of  it.  A  three  days’  rest  was 
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beginning  at  the  ten  mile 
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ikon  and  by  that  time  bicyclists  within  a  hundred  miles 
round  began  to  arrive  to  see  the  contest.  It  was  a  big 
ling  for  Avon,  for  at  least  three  thousand  visitors  were 
«  t he  athletic  grounds  each  day.  The  senior  class  of  the 
,von  Academy  shut  up  their  books  and  had  a  week's  hoi  i- 
ay.  dudges  were  chosen,  and  the  races  began. 

|Fred  and  Bowman  were  the  first  to  race,  and  the  former 
r-'  won.  Every  High  School  girl  in  the  town  was  in 
_,rand  stand,  wearing  the  colors  of  the  academy  boys, 
nd  had  flowers  for  every  winner. 

|The  second  race  was  between  Terry  and  Hooper,  and 
’erry  won  on  a  small  margin;  but  it  was  a  clean  victory, 
nd  he,  too,  became  the  recipient  of  a  perfect  shower  of 
ouquets  from  the  girls. 

Then  followed  others  in  quick  succession,  until  ten  races 
ad  been  won,  and  the  Flyers  won  each  time,  some  by  small 
rnrgins  and  others  by  nearly  a  lap.  It  staggered  the  Avon 
oys.  They  saw  that  Fred’s  training  of  the  league  was 
ffective,  and  that  the  tremendously  hard  work  he  had 
sreed  his  boys  to  do  promised  a  victory  all  along  the  line. 

At  the  main  hotel  in  the  town  that  night  wheelmen  from 
early  a  score  of  towns  and  cities  discussed  the  races, 
’here  were  many  experts  among  them,  several  of  whom 
ublicly  announced  that  they  would  challenge  Fred  Fear- 
ot  to  a  ten  lap  race  on  the  track,  after  the  two  clubs  had 
nished  their  tournament. 

"All  right,”  said  Fred,  when  he  heard  of  it.  “Fll  race 
very  one  of  them,  on  condition  that  they  don’t  make  a 
ambling  affair  of  it.  Of  course,  we  can’t  stop  outsiders 
rom  betting,  but  if  they  begin  shoving  money  at  me  I 
hall  draw  out  of  it  and  have  nothing  to  do  with  it.” 

“Oh,  thunder !  Fred,”  protested  Terry,  “if  they  want  to 
fiove  their  money  into  your  pockets,  why  the  deuce  don’t 
ou  let  them  do  it?” 

“No,  I’m  not  into  it,  Terry,  for  that  purpose.  Of  course, 
i  you  want  to  bet,  you  can  do  so ;  but  I  want  it  distinctly 
mderstood  that  I’m  not  in  it  for  money.  At  the  same 
ime,  I  will  work  just  as  hard  to  win  each  race  as  though 
;  had  every  dollar  in  the  world  at  stake  on  it.  I’m  fighting 
!or  the  honor  and  glory  of  the  Avon  Academy,  and  the 
•eputation  that  will  come  to  the  Fearnot  Flyers  in  the 
®d  ”  i 

The  second  day’s  races  resulted  in  a  victory  for  seven  out 
>f  ten  for  the  Flyers.  The  Avon  Club  men  won  three.  On 
he  third  day  there  were  but  six  races  run,  and  the  academy 
'tvs  won  them.  It  was  an  overwhelming  defeat  for  the 

r-  * 

Iron  Club,  and  settled  forever  the  superiority  of  the  Fly- 
■rh.  Terry  and  Tom  Branham  had  worked  quietly  taking 
-  r-,  and  each  won  over  five  thousand  dollars  on  the  several 
ices.  % 

I  The  next  day  the  great  race  between  Fred  and  four  ex-, 
to-rt  bicyclists  who  had  challenged  him  took  place.  The 
four  were  to  run  against  him  in  a  bunch.  If  any  one  of 
hem  beat  him  it  was  his  victory.  As  the  crowd  began 
r>on  ring  into  the  ground  and  filling  up  the  seats  on  the 
frand  -tand,  Dick  Duncan  made  the  discovery  that  Evelyn 
OF-otr  and  Mary  Hamilton  were  among  them;  and  he  ran 
to  Fred  to  tell  hirn  so. 

*  “Great  Scott!  Dick,  you  must  be'mistaken.” 


“Hanged  if  I  am,”  said  Dick.  “I  know  those  girls  as 
well  as  I  knowr  you.” 

“Say,  Terry,”  called  Fred,  and  his  chum  ran  over  to  his 
side,  asking: 

“What  is  it,  old  man?” 

“Dick  says  that  Evelyn  and  Mary  are  in  the  grand  stand 
up  there.” 

Terry  gave  a  start,  looked  at  Dick  and  asked : 

“What  sort  of  a  job  is  this  you’re  putting  up  on  us?” 

“Come  with  me,”  said  Dick,  “and  I’ll  point  them  out  to 
you.” 

They  followed  him  up  on  the  grand  stand,  and  Fred  dis¬ 
covered  Evelyn  before  Dick  had  a  chance  to  point  her  out 
to  him ;  but  it  was  impossible  for  him  to  get  to  her  side  on 
account  of  the  crowd. 

“By  George !  they  are  here,  Terry,”  said  he,  as  he  threw 
a  kiss  at  Evelyn,  and  she  waved  her  handkerchief  in  return. 
Terry  threw  a  kiss  at  Mary,  and  she  blushingly  waved  her 
handkerchief  at  him. 

“I  wonder  if  they  came  up  by  themselves,”  Fred  asked, 
looking  over  the  sea  of  faces  in  quest  of  any  of  the  Fre- 
donia  people;  but  he  saw  none. 

“By  George !  I  wish  I  could  get  at  them,”  he  said.  “If 
I  could  get  them  down  here  on  a  front  seat,  I’d  ask  them 
both  to  act  as  mascots  for  me.” 

“No  chance  to  get  at  them,”  said  Terry,  shaking  his 
head. 

“Well,  hanged  if  Evelyn  hasn’t  got  to  be  my  mascot  in 
this  race,  for  she  has  never  acted  as  mascot  when  I  didn’t 
win.” 

“Have  you  any  doubt  about  winning  ?”  Terry  asked. 

“Well,  you  must  recollect  that  these  four  men  who  are 
going  to  run  against  me  are  men  whom  I  have  never  met, 
and  I  know  nothing  about  them  or  their  methods.” 

“Say,”  whispered  Dick,  “there’s  the  Advocate  and  her 
mother  up  there  among  the  High  School  girls,  and  I  guess 
you’d  better  not  make  any  choice  of  a  mascot,  under  the 
circumstances.” 

“Now,  look  here,”  said  Fred;  “if  Terry  was  in  this  race 
I’d  ask  Mary  to  be  his  mascot,  or  try  to.  Those  two  girls 
have  come  up  from  Fredonia  to  see  the  race,  and  it’s  a  slap 
at  us  for  not  inviting  them  to  come.” 

“By  George !  I  never  thought  of  that,”  laughed  Terry. 
I’m  glad  I’m  not  in  the  race  to-day.” 

“Well,  I’m  not  going  to  let  them  get  a  run  on  me.  I’m 
going  to  make  them  both  act  as  mascots,  and  before  the 
race  begins  I’ll  call  on  them  from  the  tracks  before  the 
whole  crowd.” 

“Why,  look  here ;  you’d  better  call  for  three  and  include 
the  Advocate,  for  she  put  up  three  thousand  dollars  for  the 
club  house,  and  she’s  entitled  to  it.” 


CHAPTER  X. 

CONCLUSION-. 

The  crowd  was  immense,  as  no  admission  to  the  grounds 
was  charged,  and  the  race  was  held  back  for  nearly  an  hour 
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in  order  to  give  everybody  an  opportunity  to  get  into  the 
enclosure  and  see  it.  They  were  entertained,  however,  by 
the  Fearnot  Flyers  coursing  around  the  track,  going 
through  the  evolutions  Fred  had  adopted,  and  so  skill  1  ully 
did  they  ride  that  a  continuous  roar  of  applause  greeted 
them  all  through  the  performance. 

Fred  had  made  up  his  mind  what  to  do  about  the  mas¬ 
cots,  and  just  before  the  race  began  he  called  out  from  the 
track,  in  a  voice  that  was  heard  by  the  thousands  present : 

“Ladies  and  gentlemen,  I  desire  to  show  the  appreciation 
of  the  Bicycle  League  of  the  Avon  Academy  of  the  presence 
of  so  many  ladies  in  this  great  audience.  There  are  two 
ladies  present  in  the  grand  stand  who  were  our  mascots  in 
the  great  boat  races  last  year,  and  we  have  attributed  to 
them  much  of  the  credit  of  the  victories  won  on  that  oc¬ 
casion.  I  wish  to  ask  them  to  be  my  mascots  in  the  race  I 
am  now  about  to  enter,  and,  in  addition,  I  want  to  ask  the 
senior  class  of  the  Girls’  High  School  to  surround  them  as 
maids  of  honor/' 

A  tremendous  burst  of  applause  from  the  audience 
evinced  a  hearty  approbation  of  his  proposition,  and  it  was 
nearly  a  couple  of  minutes  before  he  could  continue.  When 
silence  was  restored  he  sang  out : 

“I  have  the  honor  to  ask  Miss  Eunice  Lambert,  of  the 
Avon  Academy,  and  Miss  Evelyn  Oleott,  of  Fredonia,  to 
act  as  my  mascots.  They  are  now  seated  in  the  grand 
stand." 

Again  the  crowd  roared  and  cheered,  and  Evelyn  and 
Eunice,  who  had  not  yet  seen  each  other  since  the  former’s 
arrival,  became  very  much  confused  and  not  a  little  ex¬ 
cited.  The  High  School  girls  were  also  in  a  flutter,  but 
they  were  all  so  densely  packed  together  in  the  grand 
stand  that  it  seemed  impossible  for  them  to  move  from 
where  they  were.  Thousands  of  faces  all  round  the  field 
were  turned  toward  the  grand  stand,  looking  for  the  two 
mascots. 

“Where  are  they?”  one  of  the  judges  on  the  judges’ 
stand  asked  Fred. 

f0h,  they  are  up  there,”  he  replied. 

‘Then  I  would  suggest  that  those  occupying  the* front 
seats  in  the  grand  stand  exchange  seats  with  the  mascots 
and  their  maids  of  honor.” 

Instantly  every  lady  and  gentleman  on  the  front  row 
rose  to  their  feet  to  evince  their  willingness  to  act  upon 
the  suggestion  made  by  the  judge.  ,  Evelyn  and  Eunice 
rose  up  al£o,  and  the  crowd,  recognizing  them,  waved  hats, 
fans,  parasols  and  umbrellas,  and  cheered  uproariously. 
The  High  School  girls  joined  them,  and  it  took  nearly  ten 
minutes  for  them  to  get  together  on  the  front  seats.  There 
Eunice  and  Evelyn  met  and  kissed,  which  feminine  greet¬ 
ing  was  loudly  cheered.  Their  faces  were  flushed  with  the 
excitement  and  the  attention  they  were  attracting. 

1  housands  in  the  audience  recognized  the  Fredonia  girl 
as  the  beautiful  young  mascot  who  had  created  such  a  sen¬ 
sation  by  her  enthusiasm  at  the  boat  race  the  year  before; 
and  they  gazed  at  her  and  cheered  repeatedly.  The  whole 
row  ot  front  seats  was  an  array  of  beauty. 

1  lie  judge  on  the  grand  stand  signaled  to  the  racers  to 
get  ready,  and  each  one  held  his  wheel  ready  to  mount  at 
the  word.  When  the  signal  was  given,  each  sprang  upon 
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his  machine,  as  if  by  one  impulse,  and  the  race  was  on. 
Round  and  round  the  track  they  went,  Fred  apparently 
setting  the  pace,  by  keeping  about  a  wheel’s  length  in  ad¬ 
vance  of  his  competitors.  There  were  two  on  each  side  oT 
him.  They  tried  hard  to  forge  ahead,  but  not  once  did  he 
permit  them  to  do  so.  Some  of  them  leaned  low  over  their 
handlebars,  but  Fred  sat  erect  as  though  standing  on 
feet.  Round  and  round  they  careered,  until  five  laps  ha 
been  made,  and  still  they  were  together,  almost  in  a  bunch, 
with  Fred  just  a  few  feet  to  the  fore.  As  they  came  around 
on  the  sixth  lap  Evelyn  sprang  to  her  feet  and  called  out, 
in  her  girlish  voice: 

“Fred,  you  have  -never  been  beaten !  Keep  up  your 
record !” 

The  crowd  cheered  her,  but  the  next  moment  the  racers 
were  far  away. 

As  they  came  around  on  the  seventh  lap  Evelyn  sprang 
up  again  and  called  out:  9 

“Up,  girls  !  It’s  our  Fred !” 

Eunice  and  the  college  girls  sprang  to  their  feet,  waved 
their  handkerchiefs  and  bouquets  at  the  racers.  Theii 
action  elicited  a  storm  of  applause. 

On  the  eighth  lap  every  one  of  them  sang  out  as  he 
passed  the  grand  stand : 

“Beat  them,  Fred  !  Beat  them  !” 

He  looked  up  at  them,  raised  his  cap  from  his  head, 
made  a  slight  bow,  replaced  it  and  passed  on  again. 

In  the  ninth  lap  two  of  his  competitors  were  some  ten 
or  twelve  feet  behind.  The  other  two  were  almost  abreast 
of  him.  Again  Evelyn  called  out  : 

“Now,  Fred,  leave  them  behind!” 

Eunice  was  too  much  excited  to  utter  a  word.  She  was 
trembling  like  a  leaf.  She  waved  her  bouquet  of  flowers; 
and  kept  her  eyes  on  Fred,  like  one  completely  hypnotized. 
During  the  entire  lap  every  one  of  the  High  School  girls 
remained  on  her  feet,  some  of  them  crying  out  to  him  L 
win,  even  when  he  was  on  the  farther  side  of  the  field.  In 
the  last  half  of  the  lap  he  leaned  slightly  forward,  and  his 
wheel  shot  away  from  the  others  as  though  some  catapult 
behind  had  hurled  him  onward.  The  vast  crowd  saw  it, 
and  the  roar  that  went  up  was  like  the  ocean  in  a  storm. 
Each  ol  the  five  wheelmen  rode  at  his  best.  Every  muscle 
was  strained,  eyes  set  and  lips  compressed.  As  they  neared 
the  judges’  stand  Fred  was  nearly  fifteen  feet  to  the  fore, 
and  Evelyn  and  Eunice  fell  into  each  other's  arms,  for  they 
saw  that  the  victory  was  assured. 

Probably  not  since  the  great  boat  race  was  ever  such  tm 
excited  crowd  seen  in  Avon.  They  roared  and  cheered  as 
never  before  in  their  lives.  The  two  mascots  dropped  back 
in  their  seats  utterly  overcome  by  the  tremendous  strain 
to  which  they  had  been  subjected.  The  High  School  giidT* 
were  almost  frantic  in  their  enthusiasm.  The  victor,  slack¬ 
ening  his  speed,  rode  leisurely  around  the  track  and . 
stopped  in  front  of  the  mascots,  where  he  dismounted, 
hared  his  head,  bowed  and  threw  kisses  at  both  of  them. 
It  was  useless  for  him  to  attempt  to  speak  during  the  tre¬ 
mendous  din  that  ensued.  The  High  School  £irls  showeml 
theiir  bouquets  upon  him.  He  leaned  his  wheel  against  the 
front  of  the  giand  stand,  caught  hold  of  the  railing  and 
'  swung  himself  up  into  their  midst,  where  he  seized  Evelvn 
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V  i ho  hand,  pressed  it  to  his  lips,  and  did  the  same  with 

Eunice. 

“1  can  never  be  defeated  with  two  such  mascots,”  he 

;*d. 

«C<1  came  up  to  help  you  win  the  race,”  laughed  Evelyn. 
es'  you  little  witch ;  it  isn't  the  first  time  you  came 

Cny  rescue." 

tried  to  be  impartial  in  his  attentions  to  the  two 
but  it  seemed  almost  impossible. 

»  Eunice,  I  was  never  so  surprised  in  my  life  as 
yvhen  Dick  told  me  he  had  seen  Mary  and  Evelyn  in  the 
grand  stand  here.  I  never  dreamed  that  they  were  going 
to  be  present.” 

”\\  hy  didn’t  you  let  me  know  that  I  was  to  be  a  mas¬ 
cot  ?"  Eunice  asked. 

“The  thought  never  occurred  to  me  until  I  saw  Evelyn. 
.  Then  1  remembered  how  you  two  had  won  the  great  boat 
•ace  for  us,  and  I  knew  the  great  majority  of  the  people 
present  would  remember  it,  and  it  has  created  a  tre- 
^gnciidous  sensation,  as  you  see.” 
i  7  “W ell,  couldn't  you  have  won  it  without  us  ?” 

“I’m  afraid  not.  When  one  is  encouraged  by  beauty  it 
draws  out  all  the  force  within  him,  and  I  wanted  the 
pleasure  of  laying  my  laurels  at  beauty’s  feet.  I  only  re- 
|  gret  that  I  have  no  wreath  with  which  to  crown  you  two.” 

Terry  was  doing  his  best  to  make  his  way  to  where  Mary 
was  seated,  and  finally  succeeded,  after  a  desperate 
struggle.  It  pleased  her  greatly  to  see  how  anxious  he  was 


jto  reach  her  side. 
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‘Well,  well,  what  a  surprise  you  gave  us !”  he  said. 
‘Well,  you  have  to  thank  Evelyn  for  it,”  replied  Mary. 
“She  insisted  on  it,  and  wouldn’t  come  without  me.” 

“That  was  right;  and  you’ve  come  for  a  good  time.  I've 
scooped  a  small  fortune  out  of  these  sports,  and  have 
money  to  burn.” 

“Well,  don’t  you  burn  a  single  dollar,”  she  laughed. 
*T)on’t  get  gay;  but  didn’t  Fred  make  a  magnificent  race?’’ 

“Yes,  indeed;  but  if  you  had  arrived  three  days  ago  you 
would  have  seen  the  marvellous  results  of  his  work  in 
‘..training  the  boys.  They  won  twenty-three  races  out  of 
[twenty-six,  and  two  weeks  ago  not  one  in  ten  could  have 
won.” 

“Evelyn  has  got  it  in  for  you  two,  for  not  sending  for 
her  last  week." 

■  “Well,  to  tell  you  the  truth,  we  were  so  busy  that  the 
thought  never  once  occurred  to  us.  We  have  been  doing 
Jfoe  hardest  work  of  our  lives,  and  there  isn’t  a  member  of 
tee  Flyers  who  hasn't  lost  flesh  under  it ;  but  it  made  them 
tough.  I  won  a  splendid  victory  day  before  yesterday  my¬ 
self.  and  I  regretted  that  you  were  not  here  to  see  it.” 

“Did  vou  want  me  to  see  it,  Terry?”  she  asked, 
r  “Yes:  I  was  thinking  of  you  on  the  last  lap,  when  I  was 
Mure  1  would  win,  and  before  I  dismounted  from  my  wheel 
*Mhe  thought  flashed  through  my  mind,  ‘this  wins  a  dia- 

Uinond  for  Mary.’  ” 

She  blushed  and  looked  happy. 

*  Bv  that  time  the  crowd  in  the  grand  stand  had  thinned 
out  considerably,  and  Terry  led  her  down  to  where  the 
W-"ot-  and  the  High  School  girls  were  standing.  Mrs. 
Lambert  had  joined  them  also,  and  invited  Evelyn  and 


Mary  over  to  the  Lambert  cottage,  to  be  her  guests  during 
their  stay  in  Avon. 

“Oh,  thank  you,”  said  Evelyn,  “we  arrived  this  morning 
and  stopped  at  Mrs.  Hawthorne’s,  where  we  stayed  during 
the  boat  races.” 

“Well,  this  time  you  must  be  my  guests,”  said  Mrs.  Lam¬ 
bert. 

“Yes,”  said  Eunice;  “we  have  plenty  of  room,  and  will 
be  delighted  to  have  you  with  us.” 

“That’s  right.  Take  them  along,”  said  Terry.  “We 
are  stopping  over  there  in  the  dormitory,  and  want  you 
girls  near  us,  where  we  can  look  after  you.” 

They  entered  the  carriage  with  Mrs.  Lambert  and 
Eunice,  and  were  driven  at  once  over  to  the  academy,  the 
boys,  of  course,  following  on  their  wheels.  All  the  students 
were  wildly  enthusiastic  on  the  way  back,  hurrahing  and 
cheering,  and  even  after  they  reached  the  academy  kept  it 
up,  losing  all  semblance  of  discipline.  The  faculty  shook 
hands  with  each  other,  and  the  members  of  the  club,  for 
they  were  as  much  pleased  as  were  the  boys. 

That  night,  in  the  great  dining  hall  of  the  academy,  as 
the  students  sat  down  to  their  evening  meal,  there  were 
speeches  and  songs,  and  a  general  jollification  for  a  couple 
of  hours.  Professor  Lambert,  in  a  short  speech,  stated  that 
Fred  had  a  second  time  come  to  the  rescue  of  the  academy 
in  the  field  of  sports,  and  on  behalf  of  the  faculty  and  all 
the  students,  he  desired  publicly  to  thank  him  and  Terry 
Olcott.  Fred  rose  to  his  feet  and  sang  out : 

“It  was  the  mascots !  the  mascots !”  and  the  boys  cheered 
him  till  the  very  walls  rattled. 

THE  END. 

Read  “FRED  FEARNOT'S  FLYING  TRIP;  OR, 
AROUND  THE  WORLD  ON  RECORD  TIME,”  which 
will  be  the  next  number  (38)  of  WORK  AND  WIN. 


MY  PATENTS. 


No.  I. 

By  “Skettery.” 

I  did  not  know  that  I  possessed  an  inventive  genius 
until  I  went  to  a  phrenologist,  one  of  those  transparent  old 
frauds  who  put  on  a  wise  look,  feel  all  over  your  head  with 
their  dirty  hands,  and  pretend  to  tell  you  whether  nature 
meant  you  for  a  three-hundred-dollar-a-year  backwoods 
minister  or  a  successful  and  highly  respected  grave  robber. 

He  abided  in  a  cheerful  sort  of  a  dungeon  at  the  top  of 
six  flights  of  stairs,  and  his  apartments  were  handsomely 
furnished. 

The  carpet  was  of  the  finest  Rockaway  sand,  the  walls 
were  painted  with  Venetian  whitewash,  and  the  furniture 
was  from  the  celebrated  hospital  of  Levi  Brothers,  in 
Baxter  Boulevard. 

Splendid  works  of  art  lent  a  charm  to  the  rooms.  There 
was  a  fly-specked  map  of  the  human  liver,  a  pattern  of 
the  human  brain,  a  chart  of  the  insides  of  a  horse,  and  an 
elegant  painting  in  seven  divisions,  showing  the  gradual 
decay  and  death  of  a  man  with  the  dropsy. 
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In  addition,  about  the  rooms  were  plaster  paris  skulls 
of  prominent  murderers,  authors,  bigamists,  Star  Route 
robbers,  and  other  atrocious  characters. 

In  fact,  it  was  a  boudoir  calculated  to  dispel  sadness  and 
gloom,  and  make  whoever  entered  it  lively  and  reckless. 

The  professor  got  up  from  his  sofa — 1  never  knew  before 
that  a  sofa  was  a  vehicle,  but  this  one  was,  because  it  was 
a  little  buggy  (negro  minstrels  catch  on). 

“What  am  I  to  do  for  you,  my  dear  sir?”  he  asked. 

“Are  you  Professor  Sneid?”  I  asked. 

“Yes,  sir.” 

“The  boss  head-feeler?” 

“I  am.” 

“Pay  guaranteed  or  no  satisfaction?” 

“That  is  my  rule.” 

“No  slate?” 

“No,  sir.” 

“How  much  is  necessary  to  have  your  future  staked 
out  ?” 

“Fiftv  cents.” 

J 

Having  just  pawned  my  shoes — I  find  that  wearing  shoes 
in  summer  hurts  your  feet — I  had  fifty  cents. 

I  forked  it  over. 

The  professor  placed  it  in  his  pocket,  first  chewing  it  to 
see  if  it  was  good,  and  told  me  to  sit  down  in  the  chair  of 
torture. 

I  leaned  back,  and  he  took  a  chew  of  tobacco  and  spit 
upon  his  hands. 

“All  ready  ?”  he  asked. 

I  said  “Yes.” 

He  just  ran  his  fingers  about  my  head,  just  like  my 
mother  used  to  do  years  ago  when  I  was  a  boy,  and  she  sus¬ 
pected  I  had  live  stock  in  my  hair. 

The  first  bump  he  found  was,  he  told  me,  the  bump  of 
passion.  I  guess  it  was  a  bump  of  passion,  for  Dick 
Matthews  was  in  a  passion  when  he  hit  me  there  with  a 
brick,  because  I  told  him  that  every  time  his  girl  laughed 
the  top  of  her  head  looked  like  an  island. 

The  next  bump  was  that  of  love. 

He  was  right  there,  too. 

If  Ariadne  O’Keefe  had  not  loved  me  as  much  as  she 
did,  she  would  not  have  pushed  me  out  of  the  parlor  win¬ 
dow  upon  the  cold,  cruel  paving  stones  below,  because  I 
took  Neotaleka  Smith  to  a  wake.  Poor  Ariadne,  she  mar¬ 
ried  a  dog  catcher,  and  now  wears  diamonds. 

Bump  the  third  was  acquisitiveness. 

He  was  solid  there,  too. 

Well  do  I  remember,  it  was  in  the  cool  November  when 
I  received  that  bump. 

Old  Silas  Pegg  kept  a  toy  store,  and  he  had  a  pair  of 
skates  hung  outside. 

I  wanted  them  skates,  but  I  did  not  have  the  requisite 
^Kypfhin  bonds.  So  I  thought  I  would  take  them  when 
Silas  wasn’t  looking. 

But  the  old  miser  was  cross-eyed. 

It  took  years  of  study  to  find  out  what  he  was  looking 
at.  I  fell  a  victim  to  his  bl inkiness. 

I  thought  sure  when  I  collared  those  skates  that  he  was 
wrapt  up  in  a  dog  fight  down  the  block.  He  wasn't.  He 
was  looking  straight  at  me. 


He  swept  out  like  a  whirlwind — for  a  man  without  teeth 
he  could  run  remarkably  well — grabbed  me,  took  the  skates 
away,  and  began  pounding  my  head  against  the  lamp  post. 

I  had  to  wear  my  sister’s  bonnet  for  a  week,  because  T 
could  not  get  my  hat  on. 

The  number  four  bump,  remarked  he,  was  that  of  envy. 

Wonderful  to  say  the  professor  scored  another  bull’s-eyjs 

I  began  to  believe  there  was  something  in  phrenology.^  j 

It  was  the  bump  of  envy. 

If  I  had  not  envied  Bob  Herrick  because  he  had  a  silver 
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watch,  which,  if  it  was  not  a  good  time-piece,  was  at  least 
a  splendid  sinker,  I  would  not  have  called  him  a  “stuck  up,  I 
flat-nosed,  lop-eared  monkey ;”  and  if  I  had  not  called  him 
that  he  would  not  have  drove  my  hair  inside  of  my  head  | 
with  a  baseball  bat. 

I  congratulated  the  professor. 

He  gave  vent  to  an  exclamation. 

“Wonderful !” 

I  asked  him  what  it  was. 

Had  he  found  a  traveller  bigger  than  usual?  r  — 

“Pshaw !”  said  he ;  “I  mean  the  bump !” 

“Found  another?” 

“Yes,  sir.”  | 

“What  do  you  call  it?”  \ 

“The  bump  of  invention.” 

“Has  everybody  got  one?” 

“Yes.” 

“Sorry;  thought  maybe  I  had  a  monopoly.  What  is 
wonderful  about  it  ?” 

“Young  man,”  asked  the  professor,  “what  are  you  doing 
now  ?” 

“Nothing,  except  counting  the  cracks  in  the  sidewalk. 
Ma  is  rich,  and  pa  don’t  care.” 

“What  do  you  mean  to  do  ?” 

“Work  at  what  I  am  doing  now.” 

“But  have  you  no  choice  of  a  future  career?”  < 

I  said  I  had — dimly.  Once  in  the  while  I  had  bright 
visions  of  a  glorious  career  as  foreman  of  a  dumping  barge. 

“Nonsense,”  uttered  he ;  “future  greatness,  laurel 
wreaths,  fame,  glory,  the  plaudits  of  the  people,  all  await 
you  as - ” 

“What  ?” 

“An  inventor !” 

“The  future  greatness,  laurel  wreaths,  fame,  glory,  and 
so  forth  are  all  right,  old  man,”  I  cautiously  said,  “but— 
lurks  there  gold  in  it  ?” 

“Gold?  millions!  he  cried.  “The  invention  which  you 
ought  to  make  from  that  bump  of  invention  of  yours, 
should  bring  you  in  currency  by  the  bushel.  Take  my  ad^ 
vice — go  right  home,  sit  down  and  think.  You  will  surely 
evolve  some  world-astounding  patent  from  that  brain  of 
yours.” 

His  words  impressed  me. 

They  sank  deep  into  my  being. 

As  I  walked  home  I  felt  fully  a  foot  taller.  The  sidewalk 
was  not  large  enough  for  me,  and  I  walked  in  the  middle 
of  the  street. 

I  was  decided. 

Henceforth  I  would  be  an  inventor — a  patentee. 


Mr.  Fra„r,To!;"^lPa-  June  «•  1S99' 

8ir  thought  1  would  write 
Xv-yo,H  kno,w  what  1  think  of  “Work 
r K ; » i l  ri1U'  1  kave  read  them  all  aud  1 

$,*)k  tk?y  are  tke  best  uovels  1  ever  read. 
-  :i\  e  also  read  your  other  libraries  up  to 

n*  J?  tAmk  “Work  and  Win”  beats 
j-em  all.  lours  truly,  D.  McDonald. 

thinks  for  your  flattering  opin- 
01’h  and  Win.”  We  try  to 
al  our  readers  and  are  glad  to  re- 
such  letters  as  the  above. 


Ijfe  .  New  York.  June  27,  1899. 
Mr  Frank  Tousey — 

D;ar  :  I  thought  I  would  write 
>ou  these  few  lines  to  let  you  know  I  am 
pleased  to  know  that  Fred  Fearnot  has 
so  raany  friends  to  show  their  apprecia- 
tion  ot  your  library.  Being  a  constant 
reader,  I  think  it  is  a  good  weekly  for  pa¬ 
triotic  young  Americans.  I  like  Evelyn  a 
great  deal  better  than  Eunice,  for  she  is 
not  as  jealous  as  the  latter.  Terry  is  a 
goou,  true  friend  of  Fred’s  and  will  stand 
him  till  he  has  shed  his  last  drop  of 
, blood.  Wishing  a  long  life  to  Fred,  Terry 
aap  Evelyn,  I  remain  yours  truly,  John 
Harris,  155  East  27th  st. 


1. Fred,  Terry  and  the  rest  are  all  pa¬ 
triotic  young  Americans,  John,  and  that 
is  why  you  like  them.  Etfnice  is  not 
jealous  ;  that  is  just  her  fun.  Thanks  for 
kind  wishes. 


m  Albany,  N.  Y.,  June  27,  1899. 
Mr.  Frank  Tousey — 

Dear  Sir : — Inclosed  you  will  find  three 
two-cent  stamps  and  coupon  for  Dewey 
and  Fearnot  medal.  I  have  read  “Work 
and  Win”  from  No.  1  to  No.  29  and  will 
continue  until  the  end,  as  I  think  the 
characters  of  Fred  Fearnot  library  are 
far  superior  to  anything  I’ve  read,  and  I 
have  read  many  libraries.  Long  live 
“Work  and  Win”  and  best  luck  to  the 
£ditcr  and  publisher.  I  remain  yours 
respectfully,  Clarence  E.  Webster,  135 
Perry  st. 


sWe  hope  that  you  are  pleased  with  the 
medal.  Every  one  likes  it.  Thanks  for 
your  pleasant  wTords.  We  wish  you  a  long 
life  and  continued  enjoyment  of  your  fa¬ 
vorite  library. 

Staunton,  Va.,  June  27,  1899. 
Mr.  Frank  Tousey — 

Dear  Sir : — I  have  finished  “Work  and 
Win”  library  and  now  I  will  tell  you 
what  I  think  of  it.  I  am  very  fond  of 
reading  good  stories  and  ’when  I  get 
started  on  “Work  and  Win”  I  can’t  stop 
until  I  finish  it  and  then  can  hardly  wait 
for  the  next  week  to  come.  Fred,  Terry 
and  Evelyn  are  so  interesting  that  no  one 
could  help  it,  and  as  for  the  writer,  I  con- 
-gratulate  him  on  his  writing.  Yours  truly, 
W.  E.  Porrent,  58  Jefferson  st. 


Anniston,  Ala.,  June  24,  1899. 
Mr.  Frank  Tousey — 

Dear  Sir : — I  have  written  you  once 
expressing  my  opinion  of  “Work  and 
Win”  and  the  principal  characters  of  its 
stories,  and  for  this  reason  feel  some  hes¬ 
itancy  in  addressing  you  again  in  regard 
to  your  popular  work.  Believing  that  the 
author  will  pardon  me,  as  this  is  not  in¬ 
tended  for  publication,  will  ask,  in  the 
interest  of  the  many  little  folks  who  ad¬ 
mire  and  appreciate  your  popular  stories, 
that  you  give  us  a  picture  of  Fred,  Terry 
and  Evelyn  in  colors  on  the  cover  of 
“Work  and  Win”  at  an  early  date.  We 
are  very  well  acquainted  with  them  Dot 
to  have  seen  them,  but  as  friends  we  like 
to  know  the  object  of  our  friendship  bet¬ 
ter.  Could  you  not  arrange  so  that  the 
group  could  assume  an  attitude  on  the 
front  covering  that  would  take  the  place 
of  the  illustration?  Success  to  “Work 
and  Win.”  Yours  very  truly,  A.  R. 
Driver. 


Every  illustration  of  “Work  and  Win” 
includes  one  or  more  of  the  principal 
characters,  and  Fred  is  always  one  of 
them.  However,  we  will  think  over  your 
suggestion  and  perhaps  may  present  some 
day  a  group  embracing  all  the  characters. 


Pine  Iron  Works,  Pa.,  June  23,  1899. 
Mr.  Frank  Tousey — 

Dear  Sir : — Inclosed  find  30  cents  for 
six  numbers  of  “Work  and  Win.”  I  com¬ 
menced  to  read  “Work  and  Win”  by  mere 
accident  and  now  can  hardly  wait  till  Fri¬ 
day.  They  are  all  right.  So  is  Fred, 
Terry  and  Terry’s  sister.  Tell  Flossie  she 
had  better  stick  to  Sam.  Your  friend, 
Wm.  Thompson. 


You  are  certainly  our  friend,  William, 
when  you  write  such  complimentary  let¬ 
ters.  We  will  give  Flossie  your  message 
and  she  will  probably  take  your  advice. 


Fall  River,  Mass.,  June  24,  1899. 
Mr.  Frank  Tousey — 

Dear  Sir : — As  I  have  not  seen  any  let¬ 
ters  from  Fall  River,  I  thought  that  I 
would  take  the  liberty  to  give  my  opinion, 
and  the  opinions  of  Fall  River  boys  in 
general.  I  have  read  “Work  and  Win” 
from  No.  1  to  No.  29,  which  came  this 
week,  and  venture  to  say  that  they  beat 
all  others.  In  No.  29  of  “Work  and  Win” 
I  saw  that  George  Neighbors,  74  years 
old,  did  not  like  Nos.  3,  6,  9,  12,  15,  18 
and  21,  while,  with  due  reverence  to  his 
age,  I  think  that  they  are  among  the  best 
of  the  publications.  Also  I  see  that  some 
people  are  trying  to  tell  Mr.  Standish  how 
to  run  the  paper,  and  I  am  happy  to  see 
that  he  does  not  take  any  notice  of  their 
opinions.  I  for  one  am  content  to  let  him 
write  it  as  he  wants  to.  Hoping  that  my 
opinions  have  not  been  offensive  to  oth¬ 
ers,  I  remain  yours  forever,  Philip  B. 
Hathaway. 


Maxwell,  Cal.,  June  8,  1899. 
Mr.  Frank  Tousey — 

Dear  Sir : — Fred,  Terry  and  Evelyn 
are  bricks.  As  for  “Work  and  Win,”  I 
believe  it  is  the  best  library  ever  pub¬ 
lished.  I  also  like  Dick  Duncan  and 
Sam  Innes.  Will  Fred  ever  go  through 
Avon  with  his  show?  I  wish  Fred,  Terry 
or  Dick  would  enter  the  prize  ring  once 
in  a  while.  I  would  like  for  all  the  char¬ 
acters’  pictures  to  be  published  if  possible. 
I  read  in  answer  to  one  of  the  letters  in 
“Work  and  Win”  that  Evelyn  was  a 
character  in  real  life.  I  would  like  to 
know  if  the  others  are  also.  I  hope  they 
are.  Yours  truly,  W.  K.  Sutton. 


Yes,  all  the  characters  in  “Work  and 
Win”  are  taken  from  life.  When  it  is 
necessary  to  fight  to  defend  the  weak, 
Fred  is  always  on  hand.  You  may  see  the 
portraits  of  all  the  characters  some  day, 
but  just  now  you  must  be  content  with 
those  already  published. 


Barington,  N.  J.,  June  25,  1899. 
Mr.  Frank  Tousey — 

Dear  Sir : —  I  write  you  these  few  lines 
to  let  you  know  that  I  have  been  a  reader 
of  “Work  and  Win”  ever  since  it  was 
published.  I  think  it  is  the  very  best  week¬ 
ly  that  I  have  ever  read.  I  wish  it  success 
and  a  long  and  happy  life.  Yours  truly, 
Chas.  A.  Jones. 


Many  thanks  for  good  opinion  of 
“Work  and  Win,”  and  for  your  kind 
wishes.  We  are  daily  in  receipt  of  many 
such  letters  and  are  hereby  encouraged 
to  make  the  library  as  good  as  the  rest. 

Houston,  Tex.,  June  19,  1899. 
Mr.  Frank  Tousey — 

Dear  Sir : — I  am  a  constant  reader  of 
“Work  and  Win,”  and  I  would  be  proud 
to  wear  a  Dewey  medal.  I  have  read  all 
kinds  of  books  and  I  never  run  up  against 
a  book  that  was  as  good  as  “Work  and 
Win.”  I  have  missed  the  numbers  of 
“Work  and  Win”  from  19  to  27,  and  if 
you  please  tell  me  how  I  can  get  those 
books  ;  for  I  cannot  get  them  in  Houston — 
for  they  all  read  them  in  Houston  and 
can’t  get  them  here — so  I  have  to  send  to 
you  for  them.  Max  Ahrens,  2107  Wash¬ 
ington  st. 


The  success  of  “Work  and  Win”  has 
been  so  great  that  newsdealers  are  often 
unable  to  fill  their  orders  at  once,  so  we 
would  advise  you  to  get  your  orders  in 
ahead,  Max,  and  avoid  disappointment. 


Rockford,  Ill. 

Mr.  Frank  Tousey — 

Dear  Sir : — I  wish  to  state  that  the 
“Work  and  Win”  is  the  very  best  weekly 
that  is  published.  Fred  makes  the  best  of 
a  model  for  a  boy  and  Evelyn  is  a  model 
for  a  girl.  I  have  read  them  all  and  some 
twice.  Fenegal  Gustofson,  527  7th  st. 


You  pay  us  a  high  compliment  and  we 
appreciate  it.  We  hope  you  will  continue 
w  read  and  like  “Work  and  Win.”  Mr. 
Standish  returns  thanks  for  your  con¬ 
gratulations. 


Kenosha,  Wis.,  June  20,  1899. 
l€r.  Frank  Tousey — 

Dear  Sir: — I  have  been  reading  the 
,/Tiovcis  of  “Work  and  Win”  for  quite  a 
tiice,  and  I  must  say  it  is  the  nicest  pa¬ 
per  I  have  read  for  a  long  while.  The 
stories  are  as  good  as  any  one  can  wish 
aid  I  will  keep  on. reading  them  as  long 
ft  thev  are  a-going.  I  am  very  well 
to  Ulea-ed  with  them.  Yours,  John  Block, 
Jr..  Fredonia  Station,  Wis. 


r  kWh"n  yon  say  that  the  “Work  and 
Win”  stories  “are  as  good  as  any  one 
'•ar,  wish”  yon  say  all  that  can  be  said  and 
pay  us  a  great  compliment.  Stick  to  your 
determination  to  read  them  as  long  as 
Mrv  are  published,  for  you  will  always 
ffn d  them  interesting. 


We  are  always  glad  to  have  our  read¬ 
ers  express  their  opinions,  Philip,  even  if 
they  do  not  all  agree.  Tastes  differ,  but 
every  one  likes  “Work  and  Win”  and  we 
are  satisfied.  Thanks  for  the  good  opin¬ 
ion  of  “Fall  River  boys  in  general,”  for 
we  are  sure  that  you  have  correctly  stated 
it. 


Michaels,  Md.,  June  24,  1899. 
Mr.  Frank  Tousey — 

Dear  Sir : — I  am  pleased  to  leSrn  tha, 
so  many  people  in  this  town  are  pleased 
with  “Work  and  Win”  series.  We,  the 
undersigned,  congratulate  Mr.  Hal  Stand¬ 
ish  on  his  good  writing.  Marshall  Jones, 
Edward  Butler,  Earl  Conner,  Howard 
Caulk,  Thos.  Kirby,  Walter  Crone,  Chas. 
M.  Wales. 


We  are  always  glad  to  receive  such  let¬ 
ters  as  yours,  Marshall,  and  thank  you 
for  getting  so  many  friends  to  sign  it  with 
you.  Mr.  Standish  returns  thanks. 


We  agree  with  you,  as  do  thousands  of 
our  readers.  We  trust  that  you  will  fol¬ 
low  Fred’s  example.  It  is  our  aim  to 
give  all  the  boys  and  girls  who  read  our 
stories  a  good  model  to  copy  and  we  are 
glad  that  you  like  them. 


Columbus,  Ga. 

Mr.  Frank  Tousey — 

Dear  Sir : — I  have  read  from  the  sec¬ 
ond  to  the  twenty-eighth  of  “Work  and 
Win.”  I  have  had  them  all  but  the  first 
and  am  so  delighted  with  the  story  that 
I  intend  taking  the  books  as  long  as  they 
last,  but  don’t  lose  Fred,  Terry  and  Ev¬ 
elyn.  I  remain  as  ever,  yours  respectful¬ 
ly,  Eugene  Gutson,  in  care  of  Mr.  John 
C.  Cotton,  Hamilton  Ave. 


You  can’t  lose  Fred,  Terry  and  Ev¬ 
elyn,  Eugene,  and  you  will  hear  of  them 
from  week  to  week  for  a  long  time  yet. 
Thanks  for  your  high  opinion  of  the  sto¬ 
ries. 


Allegheny,  Ta. 

Mi*.  Frank  Tousey — 

Dear  Sir: — Fred  is  a  dear  boy  from 
what  l  have  heard.  Tell  Evelyn  to  stick 
to  him.  I  have  read  every  one  of  "W  ork 
•  and  Win,”  and  there  ain’t  a  book  going 
like  it.  Miss  Martin  Syphax,  G1  Robinson 
st. 


We  are  sure  that  our  readers  will  con¬ 
firm  your  opinion  of  Fred  and  Evelyn, 
Miss  Syphax,  and  we  commend  your  good 
taste  in  reading  all  of  the  books  contain¬ 
ing  their  adventures.  We  agree  with  you, 
that  there  is  nothing  like  them. 


Mt.  Washington,  June  26,  1899. 
Mr.  Frank  Tousey — 

Dear  Sir : — I  see  from  your  letters  in 
the  back  of  the  “Work  and  Win”  that  you 
can’t  get  any  letters  from  Maryland.  I 
take  pleasure  to  write  you  that  the  “Work 
and  Win”  is  about  the  best  book  I’ve  ever 
read,  and  I’ve  read  hundreds  and  hun¬ 
dreds  of  other  books.  I  think  Fred  O  K  ; 
as  for  Evelyn  she  is  a  peach,  but  Sam  and 
Flossie  ought  to  get  hitched.  Your  con¬ 
stant  reader,  A.  Lang. 

P.  S. — You  can  write  as  long  a  story  as 
you  like  about  this  letter;  I  will  back  it. 


You  are  evidently  a  person  of  consider¬ 
able  discrimination  and  your  good  opin¬ 
ions  of  “Work  and  Win”  pleases  us  great¬ 
ly.  Fred  and  Evelyn  and  Sam  and  Flos¬ 
sie  may  get  “hitched”  one  of  these  days, 
but  in  the  meantime  keep  on  reading 
about  them. 


Allegheny  City,  Pa. 
Mr.  Frank  Tousey — 

Dear  Sir : — A  reader  of  “Work  and 
Win”  from  the  start  and  think  it  very  in¬ 
teresting  and  hope  to  read  it  as  long  as  I 
live,  that  is,  if  you  keep  on  printing  it  so 
long.  H.  T.  McMaster. 


We  hope  you  will  live  many  years,  and 
continue  to  read  “Work  and  Win,”  and 
trust  that  you  will  entertain  as  good  an 
opinion  of  it  then  as  you  do  at  present. 


Peoria,  Ill.,  June  29,  1899. 
Mr.  Frank  Tousey — 

Dear  Sir : — Inclosed  please  find  medal 
coupon  and  3  two  cent  stamps  for  which 
send  me  a  “Work  and  Win”  medal.  I  also 
wish  to  say  that  I  have  been  reading 
“Work  and  Win”  from  No.  1  to  27,  and 
can  freely  say  that  it  is  the  best  and  most 
interesting  weekly  I  ever  read.  They  are 
all  you  claim  them  to  be,  for  they  are  full 
of  fun,  education  and  a  great  benefit  to 
young  America.  In  the  character  of 
Fred  Fearnot  is  a  good  model  for  young 
America.  •  Hoping  that  all  readers  of 
“Work  and  Win”  will  have  a  good  word 
to  say  for  it,  I  suggest  you  start  an 
“applause”  column  in  the  “Work  and 
Win”  weekly  for  the  readers.  Wishing 
“Work  and  Win,”  “Happy  Days”  and 
,  their  authors  and  publisher  a  long  life  and 
prosperity,  I  remain,  yours  truly,  George 
Abington  Mathias,  810  Warner  ave. 


The  applause  column  is  going  all  right, 
George,  as  you  probably  have  seen.  We  are 
in  receipt  of  so  many  letters  every  week 
that  we  can’t  print  them  all  at  one  time 
and  so  many  of  them  are  delayed.  Many 
thanks  for  your  kind  opinions. 


„  Los  Angeles,  Cal. 

Mr.  Frank  Tousey — 

Dear  Sir: — I  take  the  liberty  to  pen 
you  these  few  lines  in  regard  to  the  li¬ 
brary  “Work  and  Win”  published  by  you. 
I  have  read  nearly  all  the  story  papers 
and  novels  ever  published  in  the  U.  S., 
and  I  have  complete  files  of  all  your  pub¬ 
lications  you  have  published  and  prize 
them  very  highly  ;  in  fact,  I  would  not  part 
with  them,  but  I  think  the  “Work  and 
VVin”  is  the  best  you  or  any  one  in  the  U. 
S.  has  ever  published.  Hoping  “Work 
and  Win”  a  long  life,  I  remain  a  steady 
reader  of  it,  yours  truly,  Clarence  Gibbs. 


I  he  fact  of  your  collecting  so  many  of 
our  publications  shows  your  good  taste 
in  the  matter  of  your  style  of  reading, 
Clarence.  We  thank  von  for  your  high 
appreciation  of  “Work  and  Win.” 


Cfatesville,  Texas,  June  27,  1899. 
Mr.  Frank  Tousey — 

Dear  Sir: — I  have  been  a  reader  of 
“Work  and  Win”  from  the  3d  number 
to  the  latest  and  I  think  it  is  the  “gem” 
of  all  weeklies  and  the  king  of  all  libra¬ 
ries,  and  the  pride  of  all  people.  Some 
people  do  not  like  their  children  to  read 
them,  but  if  they  knew  how  much  it 
teaches  them  they  would  be  glad  to  get 
them.  Fred  is  of  the  true  American  breed 
and  so  is  Terry.  Evelyn  is  not  of  the  jeal¬ 
ous  kind  but  is  jolly  and  sweet.  Has  Fred 
got  a  sister  at  a  boarding  school?  If  so 
will  she  be  a  part  in  “Work  and  Win” 
later  on?  Does  Terry  like  Gussie  better 
than  Mary?  Please  answer  in  “Work  and 
Win.”  Long  life  to  Fred  and  Terry  and 
thanks  to  the  author.  I  remain  an  ever¬ 
lasting  reader  of  “Work  and  Win,”  Nor¬ 
man  Poole. 


If  critics  read  what  they  condemned  be- 
foi*e  they  gave  their  opinions,  Norman, 
there  would  not  be  so  many  foolish  things 
written.  There  is  nothing  in  “Work 
and  Win”  that  a  boy  should  not  read 
and  we  are  pleased  that  you  like  the  sto¬ 
ries.  The  more  you  read,  the  more  you 
will  know  about  Fred  and  Terry  and  the 
rest.  Thanks  for  kind  wishes. 

New  York  City. 

Mr.  Frank  Tousey — 

Dear  Sir : — I  have  read  all  your  libra¬ 
ries,  but  find  that  “Work  and  Win”  is  the 
most  interesting.  Fred  is  a  very  smart 
young  man,  as  for  Terry,  he  is  Fred’s 
right  bower,  and  Evelyn,  she  is  the  best  of 
them  all.  You  will  soon  get  stamps  for  2 
or  3  dozen  of  those  medals  because  I  have 
a  club  named  “Work  and  Win,”  and  all 
the  members  read  it.  Yours  with  our  best 
wishes.  Work  and  Win  Club.  George 
Becker,  pres.,  J.  Roos,  vice-pres.,  M.  Far¬ 
rell,  treas.,  T.  Powers,  sec.,  F.  Benzinger, 
fin.  sec.,  W.  Ahearn.  sergt.,  T.  Rooney, 
business  agent,  H.  Becker,  asst,  sergt-a^- 
arms,  and  20  members.  Yours  truly, 
George  Becker,  1083  First  ave. 

P.  S. — If  any  of  the  readers  desire  to 
be  a  member  please  write  to  above  for 
particulars. 


Keep  up  the  good  work,  George,  and  get 
as  many  members  as  you  can.  The  more 
the  better.  We  are  glad  you  like  Fred 
for  he  is  a  good  model  for  any  boy  to  fol¬ 
low. 


Jaysville,  Ohio,  June  30,  1899. 
Mr.  Frank  Tousey — 

Dear  Sir : — A  friend  of  mine  gave  me 
a  “Work  and  Win”  to  read  and  I  have 
been  reading  them  ever  since.  I  began 
with  No.  21,  and  I  have  read  all  up  to 
this  time.  I  think  that  enough  praise 
cannot  be  said  about  the  “Work  and  Win” 
library.  I  can  hardly  wait  until  they  come. 
I  think  Fred  and  Terry  are  two  of  the 
nicest  boys  I  ever  read  about.  Evelyn  is 
just  as  good  as  the  boys.  The  rest  of  the 
girls  are  all  right  and  so  are  Sam  and 
Jack  and  the  rest  of  them.  Wishing 
“Work  and  Win”  and  the  editor  and 
author  prosperity,  I  remain,  yours  truly, 
Warren  R.  Markwith. 

Y7ou  are  right,  Warren,  Fred  and  Terry 
and  their  friends  are  all  right  and  that  is 
the  highest  praise  you  can  give  them.  Mr. 
Standish  and  the  editor  return  thanks  for 
your  good  wishes. 


Warrens  Corners,  N.  Y. 
Mr.  Frank  Tousey — 

Dear  Sir: — I  have  read  Fred  Fearnot 
from  the  first  number  up  to  No,  29,  and 
the  more  I  read  them  the  better  I  like 
them  and  hope  they  will  continue  and  run 
up  to  No.  100.  Is  there  a  real  Judge 
Fearnot  in  New  York  city?  If  so.  what 
street  does  he  live  on?  Yours  respectfully, 
Fletcher  Bailey. 


You  will  like  “Work  and  Win”  still 
better  if  you  continue  to  read  them. 
There  is  such  a  person  as  Judge  Fearnot, 
but  we  cannot  give  you  his  address.  You 
will  probably  rend  beyond  No.  100,  as  we 
have  no  present  intention  of  discontinuing 
the  accounts  of  Fred’s  adventures. 


San  Antonio,  Texas,  June  30,  1899. 

Mr.  Frank  Tousey — 

Dear  Sir  : — Seeing  that  many  readers  of 
“Work  and  Win”  were  sending  in  their 
regards  as  to  that  paper,  1  thought  I 
would  follow  suit.  I  have  read  “Work  and 
Win”  from  1  to  30,  and  I  think  that  they 
suit  the  taste  of  any  competent  reader  to 
perfection.  Fred  is  a  “hot  tamale”  and  so 
are  the  rest.  As  a  model  to  the  youth  ii/ 
America  Fred  Fearnot  has  not  been  ex¬ 
celled  by  any  other  heroes  of  the  weekly 
novels.  I  read  in  one  of  the  letters  that 
the  letters  of  Dolphie’s  are  weally  not 
nice.  Now  I,  for  one,  think  that  they 
and  would  be  pleased  to  see  them  rema.y 
With  best  wishes  to  all,  I  remain,  you! 
truly,  Otto  Richter,  427  So.  Sando  st. 


Y'our  expressions  are  vigorous,  Otto.| 
but  the  climate  of  Texas  may  be  respon¬ 
sible  for  that.  However,  we  have  admirers 
from  Maine  to  Texas  and  they  are  all  of 
the  same  opinion,  though  they  may  ex¬ 
press  it  differently.  It  is  the  good  opinion 
we  want.  Thanks  for  your  words  con¬ 
cerning  Dolphie ;  he  goes,  but  we  have 
started  a  new  series  of  sketches  which  we 
hope  you  will  like  just  as  well. 


Detroit,  Mich.,  June  27,  1899. 

Mr.  Frank  Tousey — 

Dear  Sir  : — Seeing  your  great  offer  l  j 
“Work  and  Win”  of  those  beautiful  med  ^  w 
als  we  cannot  rest  until  we  have  a  few 
of  them  in  our  family.  Inclosed  please 
find  stamps  for  which  send  three  medals^~_J 
If  we  receive  them  in  time  we  will  wee"' 
them  the  4th  of  July  in  honor  of  Admiral 
Dewey,  and  because  we  love  Fred  Fear¬ 
not.  We  have  taken  “Work  and  Win 
from  No.  1  to  29.  We  enjoy  your  library 
of  “Work  and  Win”  more  than  any  other 
we  have  read  and  intend  to  stick  to  it  as 
long  as  it  is  published.  My  aunt  is  very 
much  disappointed  that  she  cannot  have  a  J 
medal  with  Fred  and  Terry  on.  She  says 
Dewey  is  all  right,  but  she  prefers  Fred 
and  Terry.  Evelyn  is  a  splendid  mascot 
and  just  the  girl  for  Fred.  Will  close 
wishing  long  life  and  success  to  the 
authors  of  “Work  and  Win,”  Jessie 
Moore,  269  Monroe  ave. 


Keep  on  loving  Fred,  Jessie,  for  he  is 
the  kind  of  boy  we  all  .love.  We  are  glad1— 
you  think  so  well  of  him  and  Evelyn.  We 
are  sorry  not  to  be  able  to  please  your 
aunt  in  regard  to  the  medal,  but  most  of 
our  readers  prefer  this.  Everybody  likes  | 
Dewey  and  Fred  Fearnot,  for  they  are 
the  right  sort.  We  trust  that  you  like  the 
medals. 


Lawrence,  Mass.,  June  25,  1899. 
Mr.  Frank  Tousey — 

Dear  Sir  : — Not  seeing  any  letters  from 
here,  I  thought  I  would  write  and  tell  you 
how  the  boys  of  Lawrence  appreciate 
“Work  and  Win”  library.  Fred  is  a  good 
fellow  and  I  find  a  good  many  morals  in 
the  book  that  we  all  ought  to  follow.  I 
like  Terry  Oleott  and  his  sister  Evelyn. 
I  remain  a  reader  of  “Work  and  Win” 
forever,  Edwin  L.  Shuttleworth,  30  Sum¬ 
mer  st. 


Keep  on  reading  “Work  and  Win,”  Ed¬ 
win,  for  you  will  always  find  it  to  con¬ 
tain  the  best  of  morals.  If  not  a  reader 
“forever,”  we  trust  that  you  will  be  oneA 
for  many  years.  Vf 


Camden,  N.  J.,  June  24,  1899. 
Mr.  Frank  Tousey — 

Dear  Sir : — I  am  a  reader  of  Fred 
Fearnot’s  books  and  think  they  are  the 
greatest  books  published.  I  have  read 
“Work  and  Win”  from  No.  1  to  No.  2tS* 
and  think  Fred  and  Terry  are  out  of 
sight,  although  the  rest  must  be  given  a 
lot  of  credit.  I  have  read  lots  of  books, 
but  have  never  found  any  near  as  good 
as  “Work  and  Win.”  I  would  like  to 
see  this  printed  in  the  next  number. 
closed  you  will  find  three  two-cent  stamps, 
for  which  please  send  me  a  Dewey  medal. 
Fred  Schwab,  124  Pearl  st.  „ 


We  hope  you  were  pleased  with  the  i 
medal.  We  shall  continue  to  make  “Work  J 
and  Win”  the  greatest  book  ever  pub-jl 
lished  and  thank  you  for  your  good  opin*  I 
ion. 


Akron.  Ohio.  Juno  19,  1899. 

Prank  I'ousox 

V.u  Sir:-  l  ha vo  soon  in  your  buck 
<  rs  t h.'\T  you  would  liko  your  readers 
"Worts  ann  Win’*  library  to  express 
r  opinions  of  Fml  Foarnot  and  his 
To  say  that  l  am  pleased  would 
v  half  express  it.  I  have  road  all  the 
.  Hu's  from  1  to  28  and  must  say  that 
s  the  best  weekly  that  1  have  ever 
\  1  have  read  others  and  thought  that 
>  were  the  best  until  "Work  and  Win” 
ae  out.  ’Phose  thoughts  are  all  gone 
e  Fred  Fearnot  has  shown  himself. 
p o  it  will  last  long  enough  to  make 
reader  follow  his  example,  as  it  will 
uy  good  men  out  of  them.  I  think 
|  .  :s  a  good,  sweet  girl :  wish  1  had 
_A~e  her.  Yours  truly,  Edward  Hess, 
Fewer  st. 


We  are  glad  that  you  changed  your 
:td.  Edward:  don't  change  it  about  fol- 
w'iug  Fred  Fearnot's  example,  however, 
loti  are  only  one  among  thousands  of 
Evelyn's  admirers  but  we  are  glad  you 
1  <*her  just  the  same. 


Romeo,  Mich.,  June  27,  1S90. 
Mr.  Frank  Tousey — 

Dear  Sir: — Please  find  inclosed  three 
two-cent  stamps  for  which  send  me  one 
badge.  I  think  Fred  Fearnot  is  a  wonder- 
rH  ventriloquist  and  ball  player,  and  I 
t  ;uk  Evelyn  makes  a  good  mascot.  I 
think  Fred  is  a  pretty  good  sort  of  fel¬ 
low  and  a  good  example  for  all  Americans, 
and-  when  he  undertakes  anything  he  most 
all  ays  wins.  Terry  makes  a  good  com- 
yAioti  for  him.  I  have  read  other  stories 
but  I  like  “Work  and  Win”  best  of  any. 
I  haven’t  seen  any  letters  printed  from 
Michigan  so  I  would  like  to  see  this  one 
in  print.  There  are  lots  of  boys  in  this 
town  that  read  novels.  I  remain  yours 
sincerely,  John  Edgette. 

Our  readers  are  scattered  all  over  the 
country,  John,  and  we  are  glad  to  print 
a  letter  from  your  state.  Tell  the  boys  in 
town  to  read  “Work  and  Win  and  they 
will  be  about  right. 

Jamaica  Plain,  Mass.,  June  20,  1S99. 
Mr.  Frank  Tousey — 

Dear  Sir: — I  thought  I  would  write 
‘4$rr-ri  few  lines  to  let  you  know  what  I 
think  of  “Work  and  Win.”  I  think  it  is 
the  best  paper  published.  I  have  read 
every  number  from  No.  1  to  No.  30,  pres¬ 
ent  date.  They  are  fine.  Fred,  Terry 
and  Evelyn  are  also  fine.  Will  you  please 
give  us  pictures  of  them.  I  would  like  to 
have  Fred  meet  all  his  old  friends  and 
also  new  ones.  Evelyn  is  a  peach  and  is 
t:  <*  girl  for  Fred.  Hoping  to  see  pictures 
of  the  above  three  soon  in  “Work  and 
Win”  and  wishing  “Work  and  Win”  the 
iargest  circulation  of  any  story  paper.  I 
remain  vours  respectfully,  Joseph  W. 
Ba  rnes.  70  Forbes ’st. 

P.  S. — Inclosed  please  find  six  cents  in 
ami  s  and  coupon  for  a  Dewey  medal. 
Please  send  it  to  above  address. 


How  do  you  like  the  portraits  of  your 
favorites.  .Toe?  "The  best  paper  ever  pub- 
-Jjitted”  is  high  praise  and  we  will  do  our 
|  best  to  always  deserve  it.  Thanks  for 
kim  Dhes.  You  will  he  pleased  to 
'  know  that  our' circulation  is  constantly 


increasing. 


Summitville,  Ind. 

Ma  Frank  Tousey — 

Dear  Sir: — Seeing  you  wish  to  hear 
the  readers  of  your  paper  liked  it,  I 
viH  write  my  opinion.  Your  library  is 
r.£ral  in  tone  and  a  book  which  any  one 
n mb  read.  Fred  Fearnot  is  all  right  and 
good  model  for  young  men  to  copy  after, 
■vr  n  is  a  dear,  sweet  girl  and  Terry  is  a 
tUk.  Fred’s  dramatic  company  is  a 
pfeeb,  while  all  the  people  in  “Work  and 
Ifin*’  are  right  up-to-date  in  all  things. 
Mav  the  paper  continue  to  “work  and 
ft n“  for  many  years.  Yours,  a  steady 
reader,  Charlie  Tomlinson. 


4“ Moral  in  tone  and  a  book  any  one  can 
There  is  no  higher  praise  than 
'bat.  Charlie,  and  we  hope  to  continue  to 
■'in  <our  praises.  You  have  hit  it.  Fred 
‘Vi  right,”  and  that  is  the  secret  of  his 


*  \  ilSIu  i  li;  i  vm, 

Mr.  Frank  Tousey- 

Dear  Sir: — I  have  read  “Work  and 
Win”  from  No.  1  to  No.  29  and  am  well 
pleased  with  it,  and  I  think  it  is  just 
what  young  people  should  read,  and  I 
have  read  other  books,  but  think  “Work 
and  Win”  is  best  and  shall  continue  read¬ 
ing  them  as  long  as  l  can  get  tin  m.  I  re¬ 
main  yours  until  death,  Edward  Parker. 


Thanks  for  your  complimentary  letter, 
Edward.  We  always  try  to  make  onr 
publications  "just  what  young  people 
should  read”  and  am  glad  that  you  think 
“Work  and  Win”  is  the  best  of  all. 


San  Francisco,  Cal. 
Mr.  Frank  Tousey — 

Dear  Sir: — I  would  like  to  express  my 
feelings  for  Fred,  Terry  and  Evelyn.  I 
think  from  Fred’s  present  to  Evelyn  he 
means  business.  I  hope  that  is  enough. 
Also,  Admiral  Dewey  is  the  greatest  man 
in  the  world.  Yours,  Jno.  A.  Steele,  Jr., 
105  Silver  st. 


Of  course  Fred  means  business,  if  you 
mean  that  he  is  always  an  up-to-date, 
wide  awake  American  boy.  The  admiral 
is  all  right  and  so  is  Fred  Fearnot.  Try 
to  be  like  them  both. 


New  York,  N.  Y.,  June  27,  1899. 
Mr.  Frank  Tousey — 

Dear  Sir : — I  would  advise  every  reader 
of  “Work  and  Win”  to  get  a  Dewey- 
Fearnot  medal,  for  they  are  just  the  thing 
for  Fourth  of  July.  As  soon  as  my 
brother  saw  mine  he  told  me  to  lose  no 
time  in  sending  for  one  for  him.  I  am  also 
thankful  to  Mr.  Standish  for  many  happy 
hours  I  have  spent  reading  “Work  find 
Win.”  I  congratulate  him  for  being  the 
best  boys’  book  writer  in  the  United 
States,  and,  as  we  lead  the  world,  that 
makes  him  the  best  writer  in  the  world. 
My  regards  to  Mr.  Standish,  Fred  Fear¬ 
not,  Evelyn  and  Terry  and  long  may  they 
live.  A  constant  reader,  Robert  F.  Fisher, 
care  Mrs.  J.  T.  Powers,  235  9th  ave.,  New 
York  city. 


We  ar el  glad  you  like  your  medal,  Rob¬ 
ert.  Everybody  does  the  same.  Mr. 
Standish  is  greatly  pleased  at  the  high 
compliment  you  pay  him.  Thanks  for 
good  wishes. 

Philadelphia,  Pa.,  June  24,  1899. 
Mr.  Frank  Tousey — 

Dear  Sir : — I  have  read  every  one  of 
“Work  and  Win”  and  have  been  very 
much  interested  in  their  reading,  and  the 
man  who  writes  them  must  have  a  big 
brain  to  think  out  32  pages  of  reading 
matter  like  that.  I  will  close  now.  Yours 
truly,  John  Weaver,  624  Gray’s  Ferry 
Road. 

P.  S.  I  have  inclosed  a  coupon  and 
three  two-cent  postage  stamps  for  a 
Dewey  medal  and  would  like  to  get  it 
soon  to  show  it  to  some  of  my  friends 
who  would  like  to  read  such  good  stories. 

We  trust  that  you  are  wearing  and  en¬ 
joying  your  medal  and  that  you  are  still 
interested  in  Fred  and  his  friends.  Mr. 
Standish  feels  highly  complimented  by 
your  good  opinion  of  him  and  his  “big 
brain.” 


^  Herkimer,  N.  Y.,  June  25,  1899. 
Mr.  Frank  Tousey — 

Dear  Sir : — I  purchase  a  copy  of 
“Work  and  Win”  every  week  and  think  it 
is  the  best  weekly  out  for  boys.  I  get 
them  and  will  keep  getting  them  as  long 
as  they  are  published.  I  also  wish  a 
Dewey  medal.  •  I  am  telling  my  friends 
about  “Work  and  Win.”  They  think  it  is 
all  right.  You  can  put  my  name  before 
the  public  if  you  wish.  Please  find  in¬ 
closed  three  two-cent  postage  stamps  and 
coupon  for  Dewey  medal.  Please  send  it 
as  soon  as  possible.  I  shall  always  take 
“Work  and  Win.”  Yours  truly,  Howard 
G.  Baker. 


We  trust  that  you  like  the  medal  as 
much  as  you  thought  you  would.  We 
are  glad  you  think  "Work  and  Win”  is 
“the  best  published,”  and  hope  you  will 
continue  to  think  so  and  tell  your  friends 
the  same. 


uui  i  cSjnTTTuuiiuu? 


Albert 

acter. 


Weiss. — lie  is  a  real  char- 


President  D.  II.  8. — A  person  could 
easily  take  a  four  years’  course  at  Yale 
or  Harvard  College  for  $4,000. 

Big  Jim. — We  cannot  supply  the  li¬ 
brary  you  ask  about,  as  it  is  entirely  out 
of  print  and  will  not  be  reprinted. 

Inquirer. — The  Eiffel  tower,  Paris,  is 
still  in  existence;  it  is  the  highest  struct¬ 
ure  ever  built,  having  an  elevation  of 
984  feet;  the  Washington  monument, 
Washington,  I).  C.,  is  555  feet  high. 

Dewey. — We  cannot  publish  his  pri¬ 
vate  address  in  this  column.  2.  The  Co¬ 
lumbian  and  Omaha  stamps  are  good  for 
postage  at  any  time.  3.  The  highest 
mountain  in  the  world  is  Mt.  Everest,  in 
India,  29,002  feet  high. 

Nos  Nihor. — You  can  purchase  foreign 
money  at  the  current  rate  from  almost 
any  banking  house  or  money  broker  in 
your  city.  For  rare  foreign  coins  inquire 
of  some  dealer  in  stamps  and  coins.  2. 
The  coin  you  describe  is  English,  bearing 

.no  premium. 

- »»  •  - 

Short  Stop. — The  League  Baseball 
Association  was  organized  in  1870.  The 
Boston  club  won  the  pennant  in  1877,  ’78, 
’83,  ’91,  ’92,  '93,  '97  and  ’98;  Chicago,  in 
1876,  ’80,  ’81,  ’82,  ’85  and  ’86;  Provi¬ 
dence,  1879  and  ’84;  New  York,  1888’ and 
’89 :  Detroit,  1887 ;  Brooklyn,  1890,  and 
Baltimore,  1894,  ’95  and  ’96. 


J.  Willie,  L.  T. — If  you  will  let  me 
know  for  what  distance,  and  whether 
paced  or  unpaced,  we  will  answer  yo  r 
question.  You  must  recollect  that  there 
are  records  for  all  distances,  paced  and 
unpaced,  flying  and  standing  starts.  The 
fastest  time  made  on  a  bicycle  was  one 
mile  in  57  4-5  seconds,  paced  by  a  loco¬ 
motive,  made  by  Chas.  M.  Murphy,  June 
30,  1S99. 

- p  ^  0  -^4 - 

1.  A.  R. — All  the  numbers  of  “Work 
and  Win”  are  in  print.  We  will  send 
you  any  back  number  you  want  upon  re¬ 
ceipt  of  five  cents  in  money  or  postage 
stamps.  2.  Pimples  and  blackheads  gen¬ 
erally  arise  from  a  disordered  state  of 
the  stomach  or  blood ;  diet  yourself  on 
plain  food,  avoid  the  use  of  tohac-co  or 
liquor  in  any  form,  and  take  a  mild  ca¬ 
thartic  medicine  several  times  a  week. 


Louis  Rosenthal. — We  do  not  answer 
questions  of  this  kifld  by  mail.  They  are 
real  characters.  2.  We  cannot  publish 
private  addresses  in  this  column.  3.  It 
would  be  impossible  for  us  to  tell  you 
what  will  make  you  grow  fast :  eat  good, 
nutritious  food,  take  moderate  exercise 
in  the  open  air,  sleep  in  well-ventilated 
apartments  and  avoid  the  use  of  tobacco 
or  liquor  in  any  form  and  let  nature  do 
the  rest. 


Constant  Reader. — No.  801  was  the 
last  number  of  the  first  and  No.  379  of 
the  second  library  you  inquire  about :  they 
are  both  entirely  out  of  print.  2.  We  do 
not  intend  to  have  binders  made  specially 
for  “Work  and  Win,”  as  there  are  a  num¬ 
ber  of  good  binders  in  the  market  which 
you  can  procure  from  stationers  just  as 
cheap  as  we  could  get  them  up.  3.  We 
may  have  stories  of  that  kind  in  the  near 
future,  but  cannot  set  any  special  date 
for  their  publication.  4.  One  hundred 
and  thirty-six  coupons. 


Terry. — There  are  schools  whore  min¬ 
ing  engineering  is  taught.  The  following 
are  some  of  the  lending  institutions  :  The 
University  of  Pennsylvania:  the  Massa¬ 
chusetts  Institute  of  Technology,  Boston  ; 
School  of  Mines,  Columbia  College.  New 
York  City:  Lawrence  Scientific  School; 
Harvard  University;  Stevens  Institute, 
Ilohoken  N.  J.,  and  the  Rensselaer  Poly¬ 
technic  Institute,  Troy,  N.  Y.  Many 
other  Stale  institutions  have  mining 
schools.  You  can  secure  all  the  necessary 
information  by  writing  to  the  secretaries 
of  these  institutions. 
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TWO  GREAT  AMERICAN  HEROES. 


n  * 


ii 


ADMIRAL  CEORCE  DEWEY 

•  «  ,  ID'T"  -D  •  •  • 

FRED  FEARNOT. 


-ii 


Dewey  is  Coining  !  Fearnot  is  Here  ! 


Wear  Their  Ifledal!  §Iidw  VV^at  You  Think  of  Them! 


ul 


READ  THIS  UNPRECEDENTED  OFFER. 


We  have  had  made  for  us  at  great  ex¬ 
pense  50,000  beautiful  medals,  finished  in 
heavy  gilt,  closely  resembling  gold,  bearing 
a  life-like  portrait  of  ADMIRAL  DEWEY 
on  one  side  and  of  FRED  FEARNOT  on 
the  reverse  side. 

The  medal  is  connected  by  chains  with 
an  oval-shaped  bar  on  which  is  engraved 
the  motto 

WORK  AND  WIN, 

which  is  certainly  a  good  one  for  all  read¬ 
ers  to  follow. 

The  medal  is  about  the  size  of  a  silver 
half  dollar,  and  is  as  neat  and  rich  in  ap¬ 
pearance  as  any  costing  ten  times  its  price. 

The  manufacturers7  say  it  will  wear  and 
hold  its  original  color  for  a  long  period  of 
time. 


As  Admiral  Dewey  is  now  on  his  homeward  journey  and  will  soon  be  with  us,  we  think 
every  one  should  show  their  appreciation  of  his  gallant  work  in  some  manner,  and  we  know 
of  no  better  way  than  by  wearing  a  medal  containing  his  portrait,  where  everybody  can  see 
what  your  opinion  is  of 


THE  HERO  OF  MANILA  BAY. 


HERE  IS  OUR  GRAND  OFFER:  1 

In  order  that  every  reader  of  “Work  and  Win”  may  secure  one  or  more  of  these  medals, 
we  have  put  the  price  away  below  cost  as  you  will  see  when  you  receive  it.  You  will  find 
on  this  page  a  coupon  Cut  it  out  and  send  it  to  us  with  THREE  TWO-CENT  POSTAGE 
STAMPS,  and  we  will  send  the  medal  to  any  address,  postage  paid,  by  return  mail. 

REMEMBER  !  You  can  secure  as  many 
medals  as  you  want,  but  must  send  ONE  COU¬ 
PON  AND  3  TWO-CENT  POSTAGE  STAMPS  # 
FOR  EACH  MEDAL.  As  we  have  given  our  1 
order  for  only  50,000  you  had  better  send  in  at 
once  before  the  supply  is  exhausted.  Address 

WORK  AND  WIN. 

24  Union  Square,  New  YorV 


WORK  AND  WIN  COUPON. 

This  Coupon  With  Three  Two-Cent  Postage 
Stamps  is  Good  for  One 

.  .  Dewey  Medal  .  . 
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AND  WIN 


An  Interesting  Weekly  for  Young  America. 


32  PAGES.  COLORED  COVERS. 

PRICE  5  CEITS.  ISSUED  EVERY  FRIDAY. 


Every  number  will  contain  a  well  written  story,  detailing  the  interesting,  startling  and 
humorous  adventures  of  FRED  FEARNOT,  a  bright,  honest,  independent  sort  of  chap,  w1 11 
has  made  up  his  mind  to  make  his  own  way  through  life,  and  in  doing  so  see  everything  to 
seen,  do  all  the  good  that  can  be  done,  and  have  all  the  fun  possible.  Nothing  will  be  allowe< 
in  these  stories  that  can  give  offense  to  the  most  refined  minds,  and  we  feel  assured  that  the  ol( 
as  well  as  young  will  find  both  pleasure  and  profit  in  following  the  harmless  adventures  of  this 
bright  young  man  who  always  tries  to  do  right,  at  the  same  time  using  every  effort  to  keep  oi 


top. 


READ  ONE  AND  YOU  WILL  READ  THEM  ALL 


1  Fred  Fearnot;  or,  Schooldays  at  Avon. 

2  Fred  Fearnot,  Detective;  or,  Balking  a  Desperate  Game. 

3  Fred  Fearnot’s  Daring  Rescue;  or,  A  Hero  in  Spite  of  Himself. 

4  Fred  Fearnot’s  Narrow  Escape;  or,  The  Plot  that  Failed. 

5  Fred  Fearnot  at  Aron  Again;  or,  His  Second  Term  at  School. 

6  Fred  Fearnot’s  Pluck;  or,  His  Race  to  Save  a  Life. 

7  Fred  Fearnot  as  an  Actor;  or,  Fame  Before  the  Footlights. 

8  Fred  Fearnot  at  Sea;  or,  A  Chase  Across  the  Ocean. 

9  Fred  Fearnot  Out  West;  or,  Adventures  With  the  Cowboys. 

10  Fred  Fearnot’s  Great  Peril;  or,  Running  Down  the  Counter¬ 

feiters.  * 

11  Fred  Fearnot’s  Double  Victory;  or,  Killing  Two  Birds  With  One 

Stone. 

12  Fred  Fearnot’s  Game  Finish;  or,  1 1  is  Bicycle  Rjjce  to  Save  a 

Million. 

13  Fred  Fearnot’s  Great  Run;  or,  An  Engineer  For  a  Week. 

14  Fred  Fearnot’s  Twenty  Rounds;  or,  His  Fight  to  Save  His 

Honor. 

15  I'  red  hearnots  Engine  Company;  or,  Brave  Work  as  a  Fireman. 

16  F red  Fearnot’s  Good  Work;  or,  Helping  a  Friend  in  Need. 

17  F  red  tearnot  at  College;  or,  Work  and  Fun  at  Yale. 

18  Fred  Fearnot’s  Luck;  or,  Fighting  an  Unseen  Foe. 


19 

20 
21 
22 

23 

24 

25 

26 

27 

28 

29 

30 
"31 

32 

33 

34 

35 

36 

37 

38 


Fred  Fearnot’s  Defeat;  or,  A  Fight  Against  Great  Odds. 

Fred  Fearnot’s  Own  Show;  or,  On  the  Road  With  a  Combination^ 
FTed  Feernot  in  Chicago;  or,  The  Abduction  of  Evelyn.  k  | 


1 


Fred  Fearnot’s  Grit;  or,  Running  Down  a  Desperate  Thief. 

Fred  Fearnot’s  Camp;  or,  Hunting  For  Big  Game. 

Fred  Fearnot’s  B.  B.  Club;  or,  The  Nine  that  Was  Never  BearenJ 

Fred  Fearnot  in  Philadelphia;  or,  Solving  the  Schuylkill  Mys  ’ 
tery. 

Fred  Fearnot’s  Famous  Stroke;  or,  The  Winning  Crew  of  A\on,_ 
Fred  Fearnot  s  Double;  or,  Unmasking  a  Dangerous  Rival.  j 
Fred  Fearnot  in  Boston;  or,  Downing  the  Bully  of  Back  Bay. 
Fred  Fearnot’s  Home  Run;  or,  The  Second  Tour  of  His  Nine. 
Fred  Fearnot’s  Side  Show;  or,  On  the  Road  With  a  Circus' 

i 

Fred  Fearnot  in  London;  or,  Terry  Olcott  in  Danger. 

h  red  Fearnot  in  Paris;  or,  Evelyn  and  the  Frenchman. 

1  red  Fearnot  s  Double  Duel;  or,  Bound  to  Show  His  Nerve. 

Fred  Fearnot  in  Cuba;  or,  Helping  “  Uncle  Sam.” 

Fred  Fearnot’s  Danger;  or.  Three  Against  One. 

Fred  Fearnot’s  Pledge;  or,  Loyal  to  His  Friends. 

!  red  L  earnots  Flyers;  or,  The  Bicycle  League  of  Avon. 

Fred  Fearnot’s  Flying  Trip;  or,  Around  the  World  On  Reran 
Time. 


For  sale  by  all  newsdealers  or  sent  postpaid  on  receipt  of  price,  5  cents  per  copy,  by 


24  UNION  SQUARE, 


NEW  YORK. 


